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Palladio Londinenfis: 

" > \ OR, 

The L on don Art of Building. 

IN THREE PARTS' 
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Likewife the Prices of the Labour and Materials, and a Calculation of the Dimtnfim and 
Expences of the feveral kinds of Works perform’d by Diggers, Bricklayers, Masons, 
Carpenters, Joiners, Smiths, Plaisterers, Plumbers, Glaziers, Painters, and 
Paviours: Illuftrated'by Examples in each Trade; with Directions for making an Efiimate 
of the Charge of any Fabric, great or (mall. 

The Prices of all Sorts of Iron-Work: •viz. Nails, and what each Sort ought to weigh: The 
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And alfo the Method of Reducing any Module or Diameter (from 6 to 24 Inches) into Feet 
and Inches, by a New Infpeftional Table; whereby the Trouble of dividing a Module into 
Minutes is avoided, and the whole performed by the common two Foot Rule. 

III. Copioufly treating of the feveral kinds of Stair-Cafes ; the various Fortes of their twilled Rails • 

Alfo the bell Rules, with Variety of Examples for Forming, Framing, and Truffing all manner 
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With a Colle&ion of the Ground Rules neceflary to be obferved in Architecture and Building. 

The Whole illujlraied with Fifty-two Copper Plates: 
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PREFACE. 

1 S . H / 1 h L , ”?*- ex P atiate on the Ufefulnefi and Excellency of 
tbe Art °J Architecture, which is too well known to require any 
Encomiums ; but rather chuj'e to employ the few Pages left me to 

. . ln l orm tbe j* the firjl place, with the Motives which 

induced me to pubhjh this Treatife-, and then with the Method I have 
taken in the Performance of it. 

. * he P rinc }pal Motive was my Defire to improve the young PraCiU 
tionersin this Art, who, for the mofi part, are grofsly ignorant of the 

true Proportion, which is the Foundation and very Soul of Archi- 
teSlure. % 

The next was the Deficiency in all the Lrectifies of Architecture 
written by Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio 
Vignola, and many other celebrated Architects. 

For notwithfianding they contain many excellent Rules , yet , upon 
mature Confederation, it will be found, that feme things very mate¬ 
rial are fill wanting, in order for the rendering the Study and 

Practice of Architecture plain and eafy to Perfons of common Ca- 
pactties . J 

. r °J et this in a Jlrcnger Light, it will be proper to inquire into 
the following Particulars. 

I. What is neceffary to be known by every one who defires to draw 

p Z° rk f any tb ir ¥l \ C ° rders °f Architecture, according to true 
Proportion, to any Height required. * 

this I Knowledge &*** by Authors > f or the obtaining 

J n . ™f™ er t0 tb * firfifi the Knowledge abfolutely neceffary to be 
°” e >, ^ de fires either to draw, or work, any of the 
f " Proportion to an, 

• p underfianding perfectly well bow to find an exaCt Diameter, 

in (°u the - hm j te i Height be is obliged t0 dr aw, or work to, 

in any of the following Cafes ; viz. 

A 2 I. To 
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i To the Column alone: Or, 2. To the Column with it's Entabla¬ 
ture: Or, 3. When the Column , with it's Entablature, is erebled on a 
Pedejlal: Or, 4. To the Column and Pedejlal only, without it's En¬ 
tablature. . _ . . , 

All this Variety of Cafes does often occur tn Practice, and therefore 

is necelfary to be known ; becaufe every one of thefe Cafes requires a 
different Diameter to the fame Height, in proportion thereto: ho that 
it is as impojjiblefor anyone that is ignorant in this Point, to draw, 
or ere ft, either Column 'or Pilafer in true Proportion, as it is for any 
one to erebl a Houfe, to fuch a Length , Breadth , and Height, without 
making ufe of fame Jort of Meafure. 

I Jhall now Jhew, in anjwer to the fecond Query, what are the 
Rules already given, by Authors, for the obtaining of this Knowledge, 
fo abfolutely eflential to be known. 

It ivould indeed be too tedious to give a particular Account of all 
the Authors who have treated on this Subject; I Jhall therefore but 
briefly touch on fome of them, tho' withal the mofl celebrated. 

lit thefeveralTreatifes writtenby Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, 
Vignola, Le Clerc, and Evely^, there is not a Word mentioned 
for the inflrufting a young Architeft how to module, or find the Dia¬ 
meter of an Order; which, to me is vaflly Jiirprizing, That in a Point 
fo very neceffary , which they mufl mofl certainly know this to be, they Jhoicld 
be wholly filent : Nor can I account for it, unlefs it were dejignedly to 
Jhut the Eyes of the Ignorant , that they might flill remain fo. 

The befl Rules that 1 ever faw for this Purpofe, are thoje given by 
Mr William Halfpenny, and Mr Langley ; and they are 

thefe that follow. t . * 

,Mr Halfpenny, in his Art of Sound Building, gives thefe 

Rules : 

When any Height is determined for a Column, with it's Entablature, 
what mufl be the Diameter in Proportion to that Height ? 

“ 1. Of the Tufcan Order, according to Palladio, when the 
“ whole Height is given, you mufl divide it into 3 5 equal Parts, and 
«* four of thofe Parts mufl be the Diameter of the Column ; but if 
it flands on a Sub-Plinth, you mufl divide the given Height into 
“39 equal Parts, and four of thoje Parts mufl be the Diameter of 
the Column. 

ft 2. Of the Doric Order; divide the given Height into 10 equal 
“ Parts, and take one for the Diameter of the Column ; but if it 
“ jlands on a Pedejlal, the given Height mufl be divided into 74 equal 
“ Parts, and fix of thej'e Parts mufl be the Diameter of the Column. 
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“ 3. Of the Ionic Order j Divide the giilen Height into 65 equal 
tc Parts, and take fix for the Diameter of the Column ; but if it 
** fands on a Pedeftal , you mujl divide the given Height into 81 
** equal Parts , ana takefix for the Diameter of the Column. 

“ 4. Of the Corinthian Order j Divide the given Height into 
“ 85 i equal Parts, and jS. of tbefe Parts mujl be the Diameter of 
“ the Column. 

“ 5. Of the Compofite Order; Divide the given Height into 12 equal 
“ Parts, and take one for the Diameter of the Column, but if itJlands 
“ on a Pedeftal, the given Height mujl be divided into 46 equal 
“ PartSy and three mujl be the Diameter of the Column - 

‘Thefe are all the Rules and Cafes delivered by Mr Halfpenny, 
for finding a proportional Diameter to any Height required. And 
here it is to be objerved, that he gives Rules for finding the Diameters 
but of two of thefe four Cafes mentioned before, which are fo necejfary to 
be known. 

Mr Langley, in his Builder’s Cheft-Book, gives this Rule ; 
€< Tour Order being agreed on, you mujl account how many Minutes 
“ are contained in the Height of the Columny and it's Entablature y 
“ and then divide the Height oj the Room t &cc. into as many equal 
** Parts as there are Minutes in the Height of your Order , and 
“ taking 60 of thofe Parts , That Jkall be the Diameter of your 
“ Column, and Module to work by." 

Here it is to be objerved that he takes notice of, and gives Rules for , 
but one of thofe four Cafes beforementioned. 

Mow thefe are the bejl , and all the Rules I ever met with for find¬ 
ing the Diameter of a Column, or Module to work by : And even both 
thefe are very troublefome and intricate, if not obfcure, ejpecially to 
Jiich as are unacquainted with the Mathematics. 

The Matter Jlanding thus , I Jhall in the next place proceed to fupply 
this Deficiency , and remove the Intricacy in which thefe Authors 
have left us. 

In which obferve: 

That the Method I advance in this Treatife is intirely new ; wherebv 
the Module , or Diameter , in proportion to any given Height, is found 
three ways: Firft, by Arithmetical Calculation: Secondly, Geome¬ 
trically by Scale and Compafs j and, thirdly, by an Inlpeblional 
plain Table. 

. 1 have Z ivcn ln Chap. VIII. Part the Second, a Method of find¬ 
ing the exalt Diameter by Arithmetic in any of the Cafes be fore- 
nu nt toned ; and for the effecting oj this, you will find a Table, containing 

fitch 
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fuchHeights, in all the Cafes, that require a Foot Diameter, in pro¬ 
portion thereunto: So that when you have occafon to calculate a 
Diameter to a limited Height in any Cafe , have Recourfe to the Fable 
for the Cafe you reqiiire the Diameter to be calculated to; and taking 
from thence the Height there fet down (in the manner there taught ,) 
the Diameter in proportion to that Height is 12 Inches j therefore 
fay, by the Rale of Three, 

If'fuch a Height requires 12 Inches, what will fuch a Height 
require ? 

And one Jingle Operation will give you the Diameter fought. See 
the Examples in the Chapter above-mentioned. 

The fecond way of doing this is Geometrically by Scale and Compafs. 
See Plate X. Though this Scale is chiefly defigned for drawing, yet it 
may alfo be applied to Practice, and thereby become of univerfal life: 
For this Scale Jhews, by InfpeCtion, and by the help of a Square, and 
a Pair of Compaffes, the exaCi Diameter in proportion to any Height 
of Columns and Pilajlers, and in all the Variety of Cafes before-men¬ 
tioned } and that with lefs Time and Trouble than the former. 

This Method is much eafer than by Arithmetic ; becaufe any Perfon 
may make ufe of this way, who can but read the ConftruClion 
thereof in Chap. IX. Part the Secondalthough they under ft and 
nothing of Arithmetic. . 

This Scale is of excellent Ufe in delineating Architecture in true Pro¬ 
portion on Paper, or the like : For by Jetting the given Height or 
that you intend your Draught jhall be of upon the Scale ; it at once 
gives you the Diameter in proportion to that Height. 

. ,* s Method is lefts troublefome than either of the former, and anfwers 

m all the Variety of Cafes before-mentioned. 

The third Method is by an InfpeClional Plain Table, Plate XIII 
which/hews by InfpeCtion, not only the exaCi Diameter in Inches , but 
alfo the fixteenth part of an Inch. 

I Jhall thereforeftubmit it to the Judgment of any impartial Perfon ; 
whether any or all thefe Ways are not plainer and eajier to be under- 
J[r>«nd alfto more expeditious , than any of thofte Rules delivered by 

V Tn ALF _ PENNY > Langley, or any other Author whatfoever. 

1 Jhould not have introduced the firft Part of this Treatife, had it 
not been with a View of making it of general Ufe to all Sorts of Per- 
ftoiis concerned in Building. J 

Architecture is an Art founded on the Principles of Geometry, and 
■jreftoreit is highly neceftfary that every one , who would attain to any 
Perfection m it, JhouldJirJl learn Geometry : But as it is reafonably 

to 
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to he expeCied, that many Perfons , in whofe hands this Treatife may 
come, may not be thus qualified j therefore I have for the Help offuch, 
in this firfi Party collected the mojl ufeful Problems in Geometry, ne- 
cejfary to be learned , from Authors of known Reputation, viz. M. Le 
Clerc, Mandey, Hawney. And alfo the Menfuration of Super¬ 
ficies and Solids, with fome Improvementsfor the more eafy under (land¬ 
ing °f them. See Plate I, II, III. 

You have here alfo Directions for meafuringfeveral Artificers Works, 
concerned in Building , viz. Carpenters, Joiners, Diggers* 
Bricklayers, Plaisterers, Masons, Glaziers, Painters, 
Plumbers, Paviours, and Smiths} and under each Head tho 
Prices offeveral Sorts of Work and Materials j collected partly from 
fever al approved Authors , and the refi from my own Experience. 

You will likewife find Directions for making an Efiimate of the 
Charge of erecting any HouJ'e of any Height and Bignefs, built of 
Brick and Timber, with which I conclude the firfi Part. 


In the S E C 0 N D PART you have the Five Orders of Columns 
accurately defcribed by Modules and Minutes, with their Entablatures 
und Pedefials, inflate 4, 5, VI, VII, VIII, and a Defcription of them 
m the firfi five Chapters, where the principal Parts of each Order are 
fummed up, for the more ready finding the Height of every principal 
Part. And alfo fome Parallels of the Proportions ufed by Mr Gibbs, 
and in the Builders Repository} and being fet in the fame 
Eight and Manner, and by obferving Plate A, will, at one View* 
Jhew the Difference , if any. 

Plate X has been already defcribed. 

Plate XI Jbews how to reduce Modules and Minutes into Feet and 
Inches, and is of excellent Ufe in working the Five Orders of Archi- 
teClure: For having found a proportional Diameter, the Table for 
dividing the Module into 60 equal Parts or Minutes to work the Order 
V* ls here [pared, and a common Two Foot Rule made ufe of to fupply 
it s place, as plainly appears in the ConfiruClion thereof in Chap.X. 

In Chap. XI Plate XII, you have the Defcription, and Ufe of a 
new invented Scale for the ready dividing Modules into Minutes. 

In flute XI V you have the Mouldings made ufe of in Architecture 
and the hnpojls and jircbcs oj' the Five Orders, 

ful^Scales e *** ^ ConfiruCtion of divers forts of ufe- 

In flate XVI you have the method of dividing out Flutes and Fil¬ 
lets upon Columns and Pilafiers, 
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Jn Plate XVII you have the method of deferring the Ionic 
Volute. 

In Plate XVIII you have Directions for drawing an intire Order , 
and alfo how to diminijh a Column. 

Jn Plate XIX you have InjiruCtions for drawing a Frontifpiece. 

In Plates XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, 
you have the Frontifpieces according to the Tufcan, Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Compofite Orders j with their Jeveral Doors , in- 
feribed thereon , fuitable to each Order. 

In Plates XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, and C, you have the 
Ornaments of Doors and W indows , as praCiifed by Palladio, &c. 
and his Meafures are here reduced to Modules and Minutes the 
Module being the Aperture or Breadth of the Door. And alfo feveral 
Additional Plates , not in the Firft Edition, viz. Plate B f>ews the 
Intercolumniations of each Order ; Plate D, Piers for Gates j Plate E, 
Obelifks ; Plate F, Block Cornices the Plates G, H, and I are feven 
different Dejigns of Chimney-pieces ; Plate K Jhews the Proportion of 
Rooms j Plate L, Cieling-pieces ; Plate M, different Ornaments , 
called Bretts ; and Plate N, how the Orders are to be ufed over each 
other j and the proportioning of Rooms , &c. 

The ‘THIRD PART contains a Defcription of feveral forts of 
Stair-Cafes , and the Formation of twifled Rails j and the bejl Rules 
for framing all manner of Roofs , whether Square or Bevel. like wife 
the Ground Rules of Architectureor the mojl neceffary Rules to be 
obferved for Building in general. The Plates belonging to thefe are 
XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, O, P, XXXV, andXXXV I. 

You have alfo an Alphabetical Explanation of all the Terms ufed 
in Architecture : And lajlly-. 

An InfpeCtional Table jhewing the Value of one Foot in Length of 
Timber , fquared or cut to any Scantling or Size at any Price. 

Thus I have given you an Account of the Whole ; which is, I prefume , 
all that is neceffary to be J'aid in Relation to the Method herein pro- 
pofed, for the Advancement of others in a thorough Knowledge of Archi¬ 
tecture ; and humbly hope this Piece will not be rivalled, much lefs 
Jurpaffed by any Performance yet extant. 
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PART the Firft 

Contains fuch Geometrical Definitions and 
Problems, as are necejfary to be known by thofe 
who are deferous to underjland the Art of Building. 


CHAP. I. 

DEFINITIONS. Plate 1: 



Po 1 NT has no Parts: That is a Geometrical 
Point is not any Body (or Quantity), but only an 
AJJignable Place many Body (or Quantity) noted 
by a Point, and is made with your Compafles 
Pen, or Pencil, &c. as A. * 

jg g -r-y Such a Place may be conceivedfo infinitely fmall 
as to be void of Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs j and therefore /‘Point 
may be laid to have no Parts. J 

xnv'ct L IN f iS a ?°i y (? r r Quantity) having Length without 
TaL C ° nfidera f lonof Breadth or Thicknefs. Of Lines there are 
Three Sorts, viz Curved (that is crooked) Lines, as A; Streirht 

Sie formcf MtXtd Lmes > whidj are compounded of both 

B 3. Parallel 
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5. Parallel Lines are thole that lie equally difiant from one 
another in all their Parts, viz. Such Lines as being infinitely ex¬ 
tended, will never meet, as X. 

4. Lines not Parallel, but Inclining (viz. leaning ) one 
towards another meet, and make an Angle ; the Point where they 
meet is called the Angular Point thus •< 

5. Of Angles there are ‘Three Sorts, viz . Right Angles E. Oh~ 
tiije Angles F; and Acute Angles G. 

6. A Superficies or Surface is the Upper, or very 
Out fide of any vifible Thing. But by Superficies, in Geometry, 
is meant only fo much of the Out-fide of any thing as is inclofed 
within a Line, or Lines, according tp the Form or Figure of ihe 
Thing defignedj and hath Length and Breadth, but (is conceived 
to have) no Tbicknefs. Confequently the Bounds, or Limits , of a Su¬ 
perficies are Lines ', as D. 

Note. Flee Superficies »f any Figure is ufually called it's 
Area. 

7. A Circle is a plain regular Figure, whole Area is bonnet¬ 
ed, or limited, by one continued Line, called the Circumfe¬ 
rence, or Periphery, of the Circle , made by the Motion 
of the Compares round a Point called ids Center . A Line drawn 
thro’ the Centre is called the Diameter, as H I. 

8. A Triangle is a Figure contained within the Limits 
of Three Right Lines, called Sides, including Three Angles. Of 
Triangles', there are fever al Sorts, as the Right Angled 
Triangle K. The E qj; ilateral TriangleL. 
The Isosceles Triangle M. And the Scalenous 
Triangle N. 

Of Fou r-sidedF igures there are aljo many Sorts, as. 
The S qju are Oj which is a plain regular Figure whole Su¬ 
perficies is limited by four equal Sides, all at Right Angles with 
one another. 

The R h o m b u s, or Diamond like Figure, is that which has 
Four equal Sides, but no Right Angle. That is, a Rhombus is a 
Square moved out of it’s right Pofition, as 

AParallelogram (often called an Oblong, or long 
Square) is a Figure that hwih four right Angles , and it’s two oppo- 
fite Sides equal as P. 
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A Rhomboides is an oblique-angled Parallelogram ; that is, 
it is a Parallelogram moved out of it it’s right Poftion, as the Fi¬ 
gure marked R. 

i Note. All four-Jided Figures, which differ from thofe before- 
mentioned, are called Trapezia s. That is, when 
they have neither oppofite Sides, nor oppofite Angles equal 
as S. 

A Polygon is a Figure that has more than four Sides, and 
of thefe there are feveral Sorts ; a Figure having five equal Sides, and 
equal Angles, is called aPENTAGON; one of fix Sides a H ex- 
agon ; one of (even Sides a Heptagon; one of eight Sides 
an Octagon; one of nine Sides a Non agon; one of ten 
Sides a Decagon, &c. 


CHAP. II 


P R O B. I. Fig. 1. 

TORO M any Point in a given right Line, to eredl a Perpendi- 
*■ cular. ' ; ,v„ 


Let A B be a right Line given, and upon it (from the Point g) 
let it be required to eredt the Perpendicular g k. 

Fir ft. Open your Compafies to any fmall Diftance, and, fetting 
one Foot in the Point g, with the other Foot make the two Marks 
c and d. 

Secondly, Open the Compafies to any other Diftance, (greater 
than the former) and fetting one Foot in d, with the other defcribe 
the Arch ee and removing the Compafies to c, defcribe the Arch 
ff y crofting the former in the Point k. Laftly, from g to k draw 
the right Line g k, it will be the Perpendicular required. 

P R O B. II. Fig. 2. 

TO divide a right Line, as A B, into two equal Parts, in a given 
Point, as G, by a right Line, at e e, perpendicular thereto. 

B 2 


Let 
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Let AB be a Line given, to be divided into two equal Parts by 
a Perpendicular in the Point G, by the Perpendicular Line ee. 

Firft, Open your Compafles to any Diftance greater than half 
the Line AB, and letting one Foot of the Compafles in A, with 
the other delcribe the Arch dd. 

Secondly, Set one Foot of the Compafles in B, and delcribe the 
Arch cc, eroding the former in the Points e, e. Laftly, Draw the 
Line ee, and it lhall divide the given Line AB into two equal Parts 
in the Point G, and lhall alfo be perpendicular thereunto. 

P R O B. III. Fig. 3. 

F O ereSl a Perpendicular upon the end of a right Line. 

Let A B be a right Line given, and from the end B, let it be 
required to eredt a Perpendicular B e. 

Firft, Open your Compafles to any fmall Diftance, and letting 
one Foot of the Compafles in B, pitch down the other Foot at 
adventure, as at the Point Cj and that Foot of the Compafles reft- 
ing in C, turn the other Leg about till it crofs the given Line in 
the Point D, and the Foot ftill refting in C, with the other de- 
feribe the Arch F G over the given Point B; then laying a Ruler 
from D to C; it will cut the Arch G F in e. Laftly, Draw the 
Line B e, which will be the Perpendicular required. 

P R O B. IV. Fig. 4. 

FRO M a given Point over a right Line, to let fall a Perpendi¬ 
cular to that Line. 

Let A B be a Line given, and from the Point E, let it be required 
to let fall the Perpendicular E F. 

Firft, Open your Compafles to any Diftance greater than from 
E to F; and letting one Foot of the Compafles in E, with the 
other deferibe the Arch C D. 

Secondly, (by the fecond Problem) divide the Line C D in two 
equal Parts in the Point F. 

Laftly, Draw the right Line E F, which will be the Perpendi¬ 
cular fought. 
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P R O B. V. Fig. 5. 

FRO M a given Point which is juft over , or very near , the End 
of a right Line, to let fall a Perpendicular thereon. 

Let A B be a Line given; and from the Point C, let it be required 
to let fall a Perpendicular C E. 

Firft, From the Point C draw a right Line C F, croffmg the given 
Line AB; which Line divide into two equal Parts in the Point 
D, by Prob. II; then fet one Foot of the Compares in D, open 
the other to the Point C, and delcribe the Arch C E, cutting the 
given Line A B in the Point E. Laftly, Draw the Line C E, 
which will be perpendicular to A B, and near to the end thereof. 

PROB. VL Fig. 6. 

A right Line being given', to draw another right Line, whichJhall 
be parallel thereunto , at any Dijlance required. 

Let A B be a right Line given } and let it be required to draw 
another right Line F G, parallel thereunto, at the Diftance of 
the Line C. 

Firft, Take with your Compaffes the Length of the Line C, 
and fetting one Foot of the Compaffes in a, with the other de- 
feribe the Arch of a Circle cc\ then keeping the fame Opening 
of the Compaffes, deferibe, from b, another Arch dd. 

Laftly, Lay a Ruler to thefe two Arches cc and dd, fo that it 
may only touch the very Top of them, and draw the Line F G, 
which will be the parallel Line required.. 

PROB. VIL Fig. 7. 

‘TO make a Geometrical Square , whofe Sides Jhall all be equal fo 
a Right Line given. 

Let A B be a Line given, and let it be required to make the 
Geometrical Square CDEF, each of whole Sides {hall be equal- 
to the given Line A B. 

Firft, 
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Firft, Draw the Line EF equal in Length to the given Line 
A 13 , and upon the End thereof F (by the third Problem) eredt the 
Perpendicular F D, equal in Length alfo to the given Line A B. 

Again, Take the given Line A B in your Compafies and fetting 
one Foot of them in E, with the other defcribe the Arch a a-, 
alfo fet one Foot in F, and with the Diftance E D, defcribe the 
Arch mtn, cutting the former Arch in the Point C. 

Laftlv, Draw the Lines C D, and CE, fo fhall you have formed 
the Geometrical Square C D E F. 


P R O B. VIII. Fig. 8. 


TO make a Parallelogram , whofe Sides Jhall be equal to any two 
Lines given. 

Let A and B be the two Ljnes given, and let it be required to 
make the Parallelogram CDGF, whole two fhorteft (ides fhall be 
equal to the Line B, and it’s longed: Sides to the Line A. 

Firft, Take in your Compares the Length of the longeft Line 
A, and draw the Line CD, equal thereunto, and upon C eredl 
the perpendicular Line C G equal to the Line B. 

Secondly, Take the Line B in your Compafies, and fetting one 
Foot in D, defcribe the Arch ee ; alfo take in your Compafies 
the Diftance from D to G, and fetting one Foot of the 
Compafies in C, defcribe the Arch o o y croffing the former in the 
Point F. 

Laftly, Draw the Lines G F and CD, which will form the 
required Parallelogram DCGF. 


P R O B. IX. Fig. 9. 


TO make a Fr tangle y whofe Sides jhall be refpeSlively equal to 
three given right Lines . 

Let the three given Lines be A B and C, and let it be required 

to make a Triangle, whofe three Sides are equal to the three 
given Lines. 

Firft, Take in your Comnafles the loncreft nf rA*mn 
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the Arch ee ; Then, thirdly, take in your Compaffes the Length 
of the given Line C, and fctting one Foot of the Compaffes in E, 
defcribe the Arch a a , eroding the former in the Point F. 
Laffly, Draw the two right Lines D F and E F, fo dial! they 
conftitute the Triangle D E F required. 

P R O B. X. Fig. io. 

TO make an Angle equal to an Angle given. 

Let ABC be an Angle given, and let it be required to make 
another Angle DFE equal thereunto. 

Firft, Draw a right Line, as EF. Then the Compafles being 
opened to any convenient Diftance, fet one Foot in the given an¬ 
gular Point B, and defcribe an obfeure Arch of a Circle, as G H, 
which muff cut both the Sides of the Angle, viz. A B and B C. 
Secondly, The Compafles ftill refting at the fame Diftance, fet one 
Foot in F and defcribe the Arch ee, making ee equal to G H.- 
Laftly, From F, through the Point e , draw the Line D F, which 
will form the Angle DFE, equal to ABC, as was required. 

P R O B. XI. Fig. n. 

TO make an equilateral ‘Triangle ivhofe Sides Jhdll be all equal to a 
right Line given. 

Let the given Line be A, whereof it is required to make an 
equilateral Triangle BCD. 

Firft, Take between your Compaffes the Length of the given 
Line A, and draw the Line B C, equal thereunto. Set then one 
Foot of the Compafles in B, and at the Diftance of the given 
Line A, defcribe the Arch a a. The Compafles ftill remaining 
with the fame Opening, remove the Foot of the Compafles from B 
to C, and with the other Leg defcribe the Arch e e. Laftly, Draw 
the Lines B D and D C, and it will compleat the equilateral 
Triangle BCD required. 

P R O B. XII. Fig. 12. 

T O divide a right Line given , into any Number of equal Parts * 

3 Suppofc 
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Suppofe the Right Line given be A B, and it is required to di¬ 
vide the fame into ten equal Parts. 

Firft, Draw another right Line of any Length as C D, and let 
thereon ten equal Parts, taken of any Length alfo at Pleal'ure. 

Secondly, Take between your Compafles that Part of the Line 
which conhfts of thole ten equal Parts, viz. from C to D, and 
by the foregoing Problem, make therewith an equilateral Triangle, 
as C D E. 

Thirdly, Take between your Compafles, the Length of the 
given Line ABj and fetting one Foot of the Compafles in the 
Point E, make a Point on each of the two Sides of the Triangle 
ED and EC, as at a and e, and draw the Line ae j which will 
then be equal to the given Line A B. Laftly, In Length from 
thole Divilions on the Line CD, let Lines be drawn to the Point 
E crofs the Line ae-, and the croffings of thole Lines will divide 
it into ten equal Parts as required. 

P R O B. XIII. Fig. 13. 

P O circumfcribe a Circle about a Square ; alfo to infcribe a Circle 

•within a J'quare. 

Let A BCD be a Square given, about which let it be required 
to defcribe a Circle. 

Firft, From the oppolite Angles of the given Square, as from 
A to C and from B to D, draw the the two Diagonals croffing each 
other in the Point a. 

Secondly, Set one Foot of the Compafles in the Point a, and 
opening the other to any of the Angles of the Square, as from 
a to D, with that Diftance defcribe the Circle, and it lhall touch 
all the four Angles ABC and D, fo have you circumlcribed a 
Circle about a Square. 

Again, To infcribe a Square within a Circle, divide one Side 
of it into two equal Parts, at O; then fet one Foot of the Com¬ 
pos in a, and extending the other to O, defcribe a Circle with 
that Diftance. This Circle will touch all the Sides of the Square, 
that is, will be inlcribed within the Circle, as was required. 
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P R O B. XIV. Fig. 14. 

F O defcribe a Circle that J.hall pafs thro' any three given Points, 
that are not in a Jlrait Line , as A, B, C. 

Firft, Upon the Points A and B, with any Opening of the 
CompaiTes, defcribe two Arches to interfeft each other as at a and 
e ; Secondly, On the Points A C defcribe two more Arches to in¬ 
ter fc< 5 t each other in the Points c c , draw the Lines a e and c c, and 
where thefe two Lines interfcdt, as at 0, place one Foot of the 
Compalles, and extend the other to any of the three given Points 
A, B, or C, and with the Diftance defcribe the Circle ABC, and 
it will pafs thro’ the three given Points as required. 

P R O B. XV. Fig. 15. 

FO infcribe the largeft Circle pojjible within a Friangle, 

Let A B C be a Triangle given, within which let it be required 
to infcribe the largeft Circle that may be, which ftiall touch all 
the three Sides thereof. 

Firft, Divide any two of the Angles of the Friangle into two equal 
Parts , as the Angles ABC, by the Line C a and Af, cutting each 
other in the Point 0, fo {hall 0 be a Center ; upon which if you 
defcribe a Circle to touch the three Sides of the Triangle, no larger 
Circle can be defcribed therein. 

P R O B. XVI. Fig. 16. 

F O find the Side of any regular Polygon , not exceeding ten Sides, 
{as in Definition 9.) that this is to be infcribed in any given Circle, 
cs AC B D. 

Firft, Through the Center O draw the Diameter AB, dividing 
the Circle into two equal Parts. 

§f con< ^y’ Take in your Compalles half the Diameter AO or 
O B, and fetting one Foot in A, with the other make the Marks 
K and L, and draw the Line KL, which lhall be the Side of a Tri¬ 
angle that will be infcribed in that Circle. 
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Thirdly, Draw the Line C D, through the Center O, cutting 
the Diameter A B at right Angles, and draw the Line A C, which 
lhall be the Side of a Square that will be infcribed in that Circle. 

Fourthly, Set one Foot of the Compafes in G, and extend the 
other to C, and draw tire Arch-Line C E ; then draw the right 
Line C E, and that will be the Side of a Pentagon, infcribed 
within the Circle. 

Fifthly, Any of the Semidiameters AO, OB, O C, or OD, 
are the Sides of a Hexagon, or Figure of fix Sides, that may be 
infcribed in the Circle. 

Sixthly, Half of the Line KL, namely K G or L G, is the 
Side of a Heptagon, or feven-fided Figure, infcribed in that 
Circle. 

Seventhly, Divide the Line A C, into two equal Parts in F, 
and draw the Line O F I, cutting the Circumference of the Circle 
in I, fo fhall a Line drawn from A to I, be the Side of an Odtagon, 
that may be infcribed within the Circle. 

Eighthly, Divide the Part of the Circle L A K, into three equal 
Parts , one third Part thereof is from L to N, fo a Line drawn 
from L to N, fhall be the Side of a Nonagon, or Figure of nine 
Sides, that may be infcribed within this Circle. 

Laftly, The Line OE is the Side of a Decagon, or Figure of 
ten Sides, that may be infcribed in this Circle. 

P R O B. XVII. Fig. 17. 

TIP 0 right Lines being given , to find a mean Proportional I 

Let the two Lines given be B and C, and let them be joined 
together in one right Line as AKj divide the Line AK into two 
equal Parts in the Point G, from whence defcribe the Semi¬ 
circle AHK; then upon the Point I, where the two Lines B,C 
were joined, ereft a Perpendicular IH which will meet the Se¬ 
micircle in H, fo fhall the Line 1 H be the mean Proportional 
required. 

PROP. XVIII. Fig. 18. 

T 0 make a Geometrical Square equal to a Triangle given . 


Let 
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Let B </E be a Triangle given, to be reduced into a Geometrical 
Square. 

Extend the Side of the Triangle B E to O, making E O equal 
to half the Length of the Perpendicular of the Triangle A C. Se¬ 
condly, Divide the Line B O into two equal Parts in K, and with 
the Diftance KB defcribe the Semicircle BHO. Upon E eredt 
the Perpendicular E H, meeting the Semicircle in H, fo (hall 
EH be the Side of a Geometrical Square, equal to the Triangle 
B<JE. ' T 

P R O B. XIX. Fig. 19. 

ro make a Geometrical Square equal in Area to a Parallello- 
gram. 

Let the long Square A EI O be given to $e reduced into a Geo¬ 
metrical Square, containing the fame Quantity or Area. 

Firff, Continue the Side IO of the long Square to ; making 
O Q^_ equal to O E the fhorteft Side of the long Square. 

Secondly, Divide the Line I Q^into tw r o equal Parts in F, up¬ 
on which Point F, with the Diftance FI or QF, defcribe the 
Semicircle of I B Q__, and continue the Side O E to B, fo fhall B O 
be the Side of a Geometrical Square B C O P, which fhall be equal 
in Quantity to the long Square A EI O. 

P R O B. XX. Fig. 20. 

T O make a Geometrical Square , equal in Quantity to two Geo¬ 
metrical Squares given. 

Let the two Geometrical Squares given, be A and B. 

Firft, draw the Line C F, and equal in Length to one Side of 
the largeft given Square A. Raife the Perpendicular Line E F, 
equal in length to one Side of the fmalleft given Square B. Se¬ 
condly, Draw the diagonal Line CE, fo is CE the Side of the 
Geometrical Square CEGO, which is equal in Quantity to the 
two given Squares A and B. 

P R O B. XXI. Fig. 2i. 

TO make an equilateral c triangle equal to two given equilateral 
Fri angles. 

C 2 
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Let the two given equilateral Triangles be A and B. 

Firft, Draw a right Line C D equal in length to one Side of the 
given Triangle B. Eredt the perpendicular Line D E, equal in 
length to one Side of the given Triangle A. 

Laftly, Draw the diagonal Line C F, and therewith (by Prob. 
n.) compleat the equilateral Triangle CEF, which fliall be equal 
in Quantity to the two given equilateral Triangles A and B. 

PROB. XXII. Fig. 22. 

TlWO Circles being given t to make another Circle to contain the 
fame Quantity. 

Let the two Circles given, be F and G. 

Firft, Upon the Diameter of the largeft of the two given Circles 
at the Point D, eredt the perpendicular Line D E, equal in length 
to the Diameter A B of the leaft given Circle. 

Laftly, Draw the Line B E, and divide it into two equal Parts 
in O, take with your Compafles the Diftance from B to O, or 
from O to E, fet one Foot of the Compafles in the Point O, and 
deferibe a Circle. This Circle will be equal in Quantity to the 
two given Circles F and G. 

PROB. XXIII. Fig. 23. 

O make a Square , not having one to make it by. 

Firft, Draw a right Line BC, which divide into two equal 
Parts in the Point D; and upon D, with the Diftance B D, de- 
l'cribe the Semicircle B F C. 

Secondly, In any part of the Circumference thereof make a 
Point as at F ; from which Point two right Lines being drawn to- 
B and C, they fliall conftitute a Square, or right Angle, at the 
Point F; and fo two Pieces of Wood fo framed fliall be a true 
Square. > 


PROB. XXIV. Fig. 2. 4. 

O F Ellipfes , and the various ways of deferihing them . 
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Firft, To defcribe an Ellipfis to any given Length, without re¬ 
gard to Breadth. 

Let A B be the given length. Divide it into three equal 1 arts, 
as AstB. Then with the Radius As, defcribe the Circle AF 0 
t n C; and from t, the Circle BD n s oe. 

Secondly, Lay a Ruler from n to s, and draw n F at Pleafure ; 
alfo from n to /, and draw ne at Pleafure. Again from 0 to s draw 
0 C, and from 0 tot draw 0 D. 

Then with the Radius n F, on n defcribe the Arch F e % , and on 
0, the Arch CD; which compleats the Ellipfis or Oval required. 

But as the fhorteft Diameter is oftentimes limited as well as 
the longeft, I will therefore ftiew you two ways of operating m 
that Cafe. 

P R O B. XXV. Fig. 2 5. Plate II. 

TO defcribe an Oval to any Length and Breadth given. 

Let the longeft Diameter given be the Line F,. and the Ihort- 
eft G. 

Fir ft, Make A B equal to F, and CD to G, dividing AB 
equally at right Angles in a. 

Secondly, Make A 0 equal to D C, and dividing ® B into three 
equal Parts; fet off two of thofe Part from a to b , and from a to 
c , then with the Diftance c b make the two equilateral Triangles 
cd b and ceb, whofe Angles are the Centers,, and the Sides being 
continued are the Lines of Direction for the feveraL Arches of the 
Oval A I, CF, BG, D H. 

Note , Whereas Carpenters, Bricklayers, and Mafons, See. are 
oftentimes obliged to work an Architrave, &c. about Windows^ 
of this Form, they may, by the Help of the four Centers c,d, b, e„ 
and the Lines of Direction h d, ef, dg, e i, defcribe another Arch- 
Line round the former, and at any Diftance required as h ij g. 

P R O B. XXVI. Fig. 26. 

TO defcribe an Oval to any Length and Breadth required , 
ther Way ► 


ana- 


H 
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Let it be required to defcribe the Oval CEDF, whofe Weft 

Diameter {hall be equal to the given Line A, and iliorteft to the 
given Line B. 

Fnfl:, Draw the Line C D, equal in length to A; alio E F 
equal in length to B, and at right Angles with C D. 

Secondly, Take the DilWeCO or O D, and with it, from 

the Point E and F, defcribe the Arches b and / upon the Dia¬ 
meter CD. J r 

of L thn!l’ f tr l ke ina , Na , il ° r . Pin at b > and at f the Interfeaions 
r Jt , h th f LlnC CD > Put a Thread or String 

rFnrF m, H U K h r * en f h ^ the two Ends ma 7 rea <^ 
. ^ old , th ^ two Ends tight between your Fingers, with 

them nn?tl ?^f r . tbing P ro P er to mark with) between 

. -i V a th i° C l WO , Ends be,n & carrie d round will caufe the Pencil 
to delcribe the Oval or Ellipfis EDFC. 

PROB. XXVII. Fig. 27. 

1TO defcribe an Ovalor Ellipfis, to any Lemth and Breadth 
given, another hi' ay, by the InterfeSlion of Lines . 

A B equal in length to the longeft Dia¬ 
ler C ?Sh, ? ' h , ereo " d ' fcribc a Circle , aifo on the fame Cen- 
Second^^n- T h ? C,rc e equa t0thc ftort eft Diameter. 

more the d litt^ V ^ e h* *?**' Cirde int ° an y number of Parts > the 
each of thn£ TV 'r^' 6 in !? I 4 ’ and carr y in g a Ruler through 

Circle into the like^mter rf Pto”" ^ y °“ divWe the innCr 

'in^ a p^’ ^tawing ParaBek to the Diameter from the inner Circle 

form theEnipfo^or Owlfre^uS^ ' he ' r P ° in ‘ S ° f meetin S wiU 

P RO B. XXVIII. Fig. 28. 
fO find the Center and the fm Diameters of an Oval. 

ter^to be D found he Pr ° P ° fcd ’ whofe Center «*<» Diame- 

in ° e P “ PI H U N th a e n d W dr ra '!h ^ §- G " M biftA ' h ™ 

upon K as a Center L l V” e P E - bifta “ in K. and 

* 4 Centcr - defo ‘l* » Circle at Pieafure as F L R, cut- 

ting 
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ting the Oval in the Points F, L; draw the right Line F L, hi¬ 
red! it in I, and through the Point? I K draw the greateft Diame¬ 
ter AC.* through the Center K draw the leaft Diameter B D, pa¬ 
rallel to the Line F L, and you have what was required. 

P R O B. XXIX. Fig. 29. 

T O draw a Jpiral Line about a given right Line , as A C. 

Divide half the right Line A C, into as many equal Parts as there 
are to be Revolutions, as here into 4. 

Divide the half AI into four equal Parts IKGH, Divide 
alfo IK into two equal Parts in B. Upon the Point B, defcribe 
the Semicircles KI, GF, HE, AD; upon the Point I defcribe the 
Semicircles K F, G E, HD, AC; and you will have the fpiral Line 
required. 

P R O B. XXX. Fig. 30. 

UPON a given right Line to defcribe any Polygon from a Pen¬ 
tagon to a Duodecagon ; that is , from a Figure of five Sides to a 
Figure of twelve Sides . 

Let AB be a Line given, upon which a Pentagon, &c. is to 
be made. 

Bifedt the Line A B in Q^, and eredt the Perpendicular Q^P. 
From the Point A defcribe the Arch B H, and from B the Arch 
A H, and divide B H into fix equal Parts, as H 1, 12, 23, 3 4,. 

4 5 > 5 ®* 

This done, let a Pentagon be required. From the Point H with 
the interval H 1, one of thofe equal Parts of BH, defcribe the 
Arch, I 1 7, and the Point I will be the Center of a Circle con¬ 
taining the given Line A B five times, the Interval IB being the 
Radius thereof. If you take the Point H for the Center of another 
Circle, and H B for the Radius, this new Circle will contain the 
Line A B fix times. From the Point 7, with the Radius 7 B, a 
Circle drawn will contain A B feven times. 

Again, From the lame Point H, with the Interval H 2, which 
makes two of the equal Parts of B H, defcribe the Arch 28; and 
from the Point 8, with the Radius 8 B, you may draw a Circle 
in which A B fliall be the Side of an Odtagon. From 9, with 
1 the: 
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the Radius 9 B, you form a nine-lided Figure; From 10, a ten- 
fided Figure j and fo on to 12. 

P R O B. XXXI. Fig. 31. 

FO defcribe a Scheme Arch , the Bafe and Perpendicular being 
given. 

Firft, Draw the Line A B, and biledt it at right Angles by the 
Line cf and from g to c fet on the Height of the Arch and draw 
the Line c B j then from the Middle thereof eredt a perpendicu¬ 
lar Line, as ed, fo as to cut the perpendicular Line cf j and the 
Interfedtion is the Center for defcribing the Arch required. 

P R O B. XXXII. Fig. 32. 

AN OTHER Way, by the InterfeBion of Lines. 

Firft, Draw the Bale line A B, and bifedt, or middle it, at c, 
from whence eredt a Perpendicular cd equal in length to twice 
the Height of the Arch required, and draw the Lines Ad, and 
d B, and divide each Line into any Number of equal Parts, as 
here into 10, and drawing right Lines to every correlpondent Di¬ 
vision, as from 1 to 1, 2 to 2, &c. the Interfedtion of thofe Lines 
will form the Arch ArB j which was to be done. 

P R O B. XXXIII. Fig. 33. 

F O defcribe an Arch of equal Height to a Semicircle , but a greater 
Length on the Bafe. 

Let ABr be a Semicircle, and dg the Length of the Bale 
given for the Arch to rife equal to the Semicircle. Through the 
Center of the Arch A c B at e, draw the Line c ef at right Angles 
to A B, and to any length at plealiire; from the Points c and g, 
taking for your Interval any Lines longer than what you may judge 
half the Diftance between thole Points amounts to, delcribe two 
Arches on either hand, cutting each other in a and i : draw a Line 
fo as to cut the perpendicular Line cf at O, and O is the Center 
for the Arch d eg as required. 


P R O B. 
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P R O B. XXXIV. Fig, 34. 

7*0 deferibe an elliptic Arch on the Jhorteft Diameter. 

Firft Draw the Diameter A B, and on the middle thereof at k, 
ert f ^e Perpendicular ko, equal to the Height of the Arch; di¬ 
vide the Perpendicular ko into two equal Parts at *5 continue out 
t ,e Line ^ ® koth Sides at pleafure, and from the Point k , let 
on the Length o ( ko, as at c and d ; through the Points c e, de draw 
t le Lines c ef and deg to a Length at pleafure; and d, and c are 
Centers for the Arches A g and B f, and e the Center for the Arch 
g of which will form the Arch required. 

P R O B. XXXV. Fig. 33, 

V O draw a Gothic Arch. 

T alce between your Compaffes the length of the Line A B, and 
on the Points A and B deferibe the Arches Ac andB^ and it 
will compleat the Gothic Arch required, 

PROS. XXXVI. Fig. 36. 

T O deferibe the Gothic Arch of another Form. 

Divide the Line A B into three equal Parts, at c, d B take be- 

r:Lr f Comp f e ] ; h , e .? iftance of tw ° ° f «&*£?«* 

Sve you^TfirV defo,bC "* ArCh “ A ' and B “ d T" 

P R O B. XXXVII. Fig. 37. 
ANOTHER Form. 

Divide the Line A B alfo into three equal Parts, at e f B from 
tie Points A and B let fall alfo the perpendicular Lines A c and B d t 
equal in length to two of the Divifions of the Line A B; draw the 
dg ' from the Points e,f with the length of f B, 

the Arched ArChC j V an ? . B \ and from the Points c,d, deicribe 
t e Arches gt, and t h, and it will compleat another Gothic Arch. 

D 
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P R O B. XXXVIII. Fig. 38. 

* ANOTHER Form. 

As before. Divide the Line A B into three equal Parts, as A a , 
a b, b B, and on the Points A, a , b y B, with the Diflance of two 
Divifions make four Arches interfering at c, d. Through the 
interfering Points c y d y and the Divifions a y b y draw the Lines c y / 
and d e , and on the Points a and b del'cribe the Arches A e and B/, 
and on the Points c and d the Arches eg, and j g, and it will cotn- 
pleat another Gothic Arch. 

P R O B. XXXIX. Fig. 39. 

TO find the Angle of a regular Groin , or the Miter Bracket of a 

Cove. 

Firfi:, Defcribe the Form of the Cove intended, as EAB, 
then the Plan of the Angle, or Miter, as the Line B C. Divide 
the Projection, or Bafe-line, B D, into any Parts, equal or une¬ 
qual, any how, and railing Perpendiculars to touch the Moulding 
of the Cove ; extend alfo thofe Lines to cut the Miter, or Angle, 
BCj from thence raife Perpendiculars, fetting on them the 
length of each correfpondent Line, from the Bafe-line to the Cove, 
as 1, 2, 3, &c. This done, if you trace by hand, or flick in 
Nails in the Points, and bend a thin Lath round them, and flrike 
by it’s Edge, you will have formed the Mould for the Angle- 
Bracket required. 

N. B. This Method will ferve let the given Arch E B be what 
it will, Ellipfis, Ogee, &c. or let the Angle be a right Angle, or 
acute, or obtufe. 

P R O B. XL. Fig. 40. 

T 0 make the different Centers for regular or irregular Groins , Jb 
that their Miters Jhall be true. 

Firfi, Lay down the Plan of the Vault, Room, &c. as 1, 2, 3, 
4, and draw the Diagonals, at the end from the Arch as here a 
Semicircle A; and as in the lafl Problem , fo in this divide the 
' Bafe-line 
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Bale-line i 3 into any Number of Parts, or any how, and con¬ 
tinue the Lines to touch the Arch and the Diagonal 1 4, and 
from the Interfe&ions of the Diagonal 1 4 raile Perpendiculars. 
Alfo from the laid Interactions, raife Perpendiculars to the Side 
3 4, then, as before in the laft Problem , fetting off each corre- 
Ipondent Length, you will form the Centers B and C required, 
the Lines, a b, c d, ef, and all the correlpondent Perpendiculars 
being equal; then tracing, or flicking in Nails, and bending a 
Lath round the Points, you draw the Arches required. 


CHAP. III. Plate III. 

A Defcription of the mojl ufeful Injlruments required 

in Drawing. 

F IRST, a Drawing-Board A, which Ihould be made of 
Wainfcot, Mohogony, or fome other hard Wood, about 19 
Inches in Length, and 16 Inches in Width, or any Size that the 
Largenefs of the Paper you ufe may require, with Pieces glewed 
on to each end to keep it from warping. 

2. A Tee-lquare B Ihould be made, with it’s Stem 8, 10, or 
12 Inches long and an Inch and half wide, in the middle of 
which mull be made a Mortife an Inch and half in Length, 
into which you muft fix a Tongue or Blade, as thin as you well 
can, the thinner the better, taking care that it be fixed in at right 
Angles with the Stem, and as long as your Drawing-Board. 

3. You muft have a Bevil C, whofe Stem muft be like that of 
the Square, only with this difference, the Stem muft be mortifed 
the whole length within about i of an-Inch at each end: If the 
Blade be faftened in the middle thereof with a Screw, it will the 
better ftand to any Bevel that you fhall have occafion to fet it to 
in Drawing. 

4. A Parallel Ruler D is made with two Pieces of hard Wood 
or Brals, about 12 or 14 Inches long, and an Inch or more wide, 
having two Guides of Brals, rivetted on at each Lnd lb as to turn 
ealy, and two Studs in the middle of each Piece for the better re- 

D 2 moving 
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moving the Sides backwards or forwards. This you may have 
occafion for in drawing ftraight Lines, but it is exceedingly ufeful 
• and expeditious in drawing Lines parallel to each other, &c. 

5. Three Pair of Compafles, viz. one Pair of about fix Inches in 
length, with the feveral Points for deferibing of Arches, with Ink, 
Black-Lead, &c. a fecond Pair of an Inch and half in length with 
the Pen-point only; to defcribe very fmall Circles, Arches, &c. 
and Laftly, a third Pair of 4, or 41 Inches in length, with 
their common Points only, to meafure Intervals, draw occult 
Lines, Arches, &c. 

6. A Hand-drawing Pen for delineating right Lines. A Plain 
Scale, containing divers Scales of equal Parts, by which Plans 
and Uprights of Buildings are drawn. 

P R O B. XLI. Fig. 4 r. 

TO raife a Perpendicular from a given Point , at the end of a 
.right Line, equal in Height to a given right Line by the Help of 
the Tee-Square and Drawing-Board. 

Let the Height of the perpendicular Line be equal to the Line 
E F. 

Fir ft, Faften on your Paper on the Drawing-Board with Seal¬ 
ing-Wax at the four Corners, and then apply your Tee-Square to 
any Side of the Drawing-Board, as H I, and by it’s Edge draw 
a Line on the Paper at Pleafure, as a c, and let the Point d be the 
given Point. Take between your Compafles the Length of the 
given Line E F, the Height of the perpendicular required, then 
applying your Tee-Square to the other Side of your Draught-Board 
G H, Aide it’s Edge until it lies over the given Point d-, fet one 
Foot of the Compafles in the Point d, and clofe to the Edge of 
the Square with the other Foot make a Prick, as at e. Draw 
the Line d e which is the Perpendicular required. 

Here note, That if your Draught-Board is not truly fquare at 
it’s Angles GHIK, and the Sides as truly ftrait as can be, the 
Work will be falfe. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. IV. 

Meafuring of Superficial PLAINS . 

B Y meafuring of Plains, is meant the finding the Area, or 
Content of Superficial Figures, fuch as are Four-fided Fi¬ 
gures, Triangles, Circles, &c. But becaufe that the ufual way 
of taking Dimenfions is by Feet and Inches, I {hall firft {hew you 
how to multiply Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches, before I 
come to particular Examples in Meafuring. 

EXAMPLE I. 

Let it be required to multiply 11 Foot 4 Inches, by 7 Foot 5 
Inches. Place the Numbers to be multiplied, in order, one un¬ 
der another, viz. Feet, under Feet, Inches under Inches; making 
a Crofs between the Feet and Inches, and drawing a Line under 
them as in the Margin. 

Feet. Inches. 

ij V 4 

7^V5 


I he Product of 11 Foot by 7 Foot, is-77 — ° 

The Product of 5 Inches by 11 Foot, is-- - 4 — 7 

The Produdt of 4 Inches by 7 Foot, is-2 — 4 

The Product of 5 Inches by 4 Inches, is- 1 — 8 


The Total Product, or Content, is-84 — o — 8 


For the better underftanding the foregoing Example, and all 
other Que{lions of the like Nature, obferve the following Rules. 

viz. 

1. That if Feet are multiplied by Feet the Produdt is Feet. 

2. It Inches are multiplied into Feet, every 12 of the Product 
is 1 Foot j and any Number lefs than 12 is Inches. 

2 3. If 
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3. If Inches are multiplied into Inches, every 12 of the Pro¬ 
duct is 1 Inchi and any Number lefs than 12 are Parts of an 
Inch. 

4. If Parts of an Inch are multiplied by Feet, every 12 of the 
Product is 1 Inch, and any Number lefs than than 12 are Parts of 
an Inch. 

5. If Parts' of an Inch are multiplied by Inches, every 12 of the 
Produdt is 1 Part, and any Number lefs than 12 are Seconds. 

6. If Parts of an Inch are multiplied by Parts, every 12 of tile 
Produdt is 1 Second; and any Number lefs than 12 are Thirds. 

EXAMPLE II. 

Let it be required to multiply 15 Foot 6 Inches and a quarter, 
by 12 Foot 8 Inches and three quarters. 

And here note, That as a Foot contains 12 Inches Line-Mea- 
fure, fo an Inch is fuppofed (or accounted) to contain 12 Parts 
Line-Meafure, and each Part to contain 12 Seconds, and each 
Second to contain 12 Thirds, and each Third to contain 12 
Fourths, &c. And fo die Proportion might be continued, if 
there were occaiion, to Fifths, Sixths, &c. 

Alfo obferve, that each Place of Twelfths is diftinguifhed by 
having a Letter put over it; thus, over the Feet write F, over 
Inches I, over Parts P, over Seconds S, over the Thirds T, &c. 
as in this Example. 

Set down your Dimenfions, as in the Mar- F. I. P. S. T. 

gin, and read it thus, 15 Foot, 6 Inches, and f 15 6 3 o o 

3 Parts of twelve, which is the ^ Inch; byl 12 8 9 o o 

12 Foot, 8 Inches, and 9 Parts of 12, which 
is the j of an Inch. Multiply the 15 Foot " 
by the 12, or elfe take but one Figure at a 30 o o o o 

time, faying twice 15 is 30, and once 15 is 150 0000 

The Product of 8 Inches by 15 Foot, is 7 

120 Inches, which divided by 12 is - J 10 0 0 0 0 

The Product of 6 Inches, by 12 Foot, is — 6 0 000 

The Product of 8 Inches by 6 Inches is 7 

48 Inches, which divided by 12 is- j 0 4 - 0 0 _ J? 

Carried over 196 4 o o o 

1 ■ - The 
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f. 1. p. s. T. 

Brought over - — - 196 4000 

The Product of 3 Parts by 12 Foot is 36, 7 

which divided by 12 is- -- -- - - J 0 3 0 0 0 

The Product of 9 Parts by 15 Foot is 135 ,1 T 

which divided by 12 is-j 3 

The Product of 3 Parts by 8 Inches is 24, 7 

which divided by 12 is - --j 0 0 2 ° 0 

The Produdt of 9 Parts by 6 Inches is 54, 1 , 

which divided by 12 is J 0 0 4 0 

The Produft of 3 Parts by 9 Parts is 27 ,1 

which divided by 12 is-j 2 ^ 

The Total Product is - - -- 197 6983 


Note, That in calling up the Sum, you mult carry 1 for every 
32 to the next Denomination. 

Thus you will fee the Area, or Content, of 15 Foot, 6 Inches, 
and a Quarter (or 3 Parts of 12) in Length, multiplied by 12 Foot, 
8 Inches, and three Quarters (or 9 Parts in 12) in Breadth is 197 
Foot, 6 Inches, and 9 Parts of an Inch, accounted to have 12 Parts 
and 8 of one thole Parts j and 3 of one of thofe Seconds. But 
thele Seconds and Thirds are not worth the letting down, or taking 
notice of, the Value of thofe Parts being fo final!. 

Having now Ihewn you how to multiply Feet and Inches, by 
Feet and Inches, &c. I lhall proceed to the meafuring of Super¬ 
ficies and Solids. And firll of Superficies. 

PROP. I. Plate III. 

T O meafure a Square , and a Parallellogram , or long Square , as 
the Figures A and B, •whofe four Angles are all right. 


RULE. 


Multiply one Side by the other, and the Produdt is the Area re¬ 
quired. 


PROP. II. 


T O find the Content of a 'Trapezium, two Sides whereof are pa¬ 
rallel i as Fig. C. * RU L E. 
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RULE. 

r 

Add the two parallel Sides together, whereof take half the Sum 
for the Length j multiply that by the Perpendicular a e, and the 
Product is the Content required. 

prop. nr . 


'TO meafure any Triangle ; as the Figures D and E. 

RULE. 

Multiply the longeft Side (which is ufually called the Bafe) by 
. Perpendicular let fall from the Angle oppofite to the Bale 

which is the pricked Line, and the Produdt is the Content re¬ 
quired. 

PROP. IV. 

T O find the Content of a Trapezium, as the Figure F. 


RULE. 


Draw the Diagonal Line a b, which divide the Trapezium in- 
to two Triangles ; next draw the two perpendicular Lines ed. 
Then take the half of the Sum of the two Perpendiculars when 
added together for your Breadth, and the Line ab for your 
length, and multiply them, and the Product is the Content. 


PROP. V. 

TO find the Area , or Content , of a Pentagon , as the Figure G. 

RULE. 

th f Cen ' er * draw the Lines * 6 and 4 r, and let fall the 
”5f";ethe Triangle a be, as before is taught, 

reauired w ™l«pl>ed by S , is the Content of the Pentagon 
required. Here you mull note, that what is here laid of the 

MeniUration of * H S<lUr Pe " ta 8 on > ma y underllood of the 

Meniuration of a Hexagon, Heptagon, Oftogon, &c. 


PROP. 
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PROP. VI. 

-To find the Content of any unequal fided Figure, as tke Fig. Ff. 

RULE. 

Divide it into Triangles, marking each with an Alphabetical 
Letter, or a Figure. Then beginning with the firfl: Triangle, as 
that marked a> find it’s Content and place it down, as in the 
Table, and in like manner go through with the whole j then, 
laftly, by adding all the feveral Triangles together, you will have 
the whole Content of the unequal fided Figure as required. 

f 3 2 3 
b 4 6 o 

, * 5 3 6 

d 360 


16 5 9 

prop. vir . 

THE Diameter oj a Circle being given , to find the Circumfe¬ 
rence thereof Arithmetically , as Fig. I. 

RULE. 

As 7 is to 22, or as 113 to 355, fo is the Diameter to the Cir¬ 
cumference. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppofethe Diameter given be 12 Foot, as Fig. I, it is required 
to find the Circumference thereof. 

Multiply the Diameter (being 12) by 22, the Product is 264, 
which divided by 7 brings 37 Feet and ~ of a Foot for the Cir¬ 
cumference. Or multiply the Diameter 7 12 by 355, the Produft 
is 4260, which divide by 113 brings 37 Feet and 77- of a Foot for 

the Circumference; this laft way is the trucft, the other makes the 
Circumference a fmall matter too much. 

E 


If 
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If the Circumference be given, and the Diameter be required, 
it appears by this Rule, the Circumference 3 J 1 — being multiplied 
by 113, and the Produdt divided by 355, gives 12 the Diameter. 

PROP. VIII. Fig. I. 

Sf H E Diameter and Circumference of a Circle being given, to 
fnd the Area , or fuperjicial Content thereof Arithmetically , divert, 
ways. 

RULE. 1. 

Multiply half the Diameter by half the Circumference, it fhews 
the Content of any Circle. 

RULE 2. 

Or multiply the whole Circumference by the Semidiameter a c, 
and take half the Produdt. 


RULE 3. 

Or multiply the Square of the Diameter by 11, and divide the 
Produdt by 14, the Quotient is the Content. 


PROP. IX. Fig. I. 


H A FI NG only the Diameter of a Circle given, to fnd the 
Content. 


RULE. 


Say, As 7 is to 22, fo is the Square of the Semidiameter to the 
Content of the Circle. 

EXAMPLE. 

.Let the Diameter given be a b, as Fig. I. 

Multiply the Square of the Semidiameter a c 3 which is 36, by 

22, and the Produdt is 792, which divided by 7, gives 113 — 
for the Content required. 


I i 


PROP. 
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PROP. X. Fig. I. 

HAV ING the Circumference given, to find the Content. 

RULE. 

As 88 (which is 4 times 22) is to 7, To is the Square of the Cir¬ 
cumference to the Content. 

Multiply the Square of the Circumference by 7, and divide the 
Produdl by 88, and you have the content required. 

PROP. XI. Fig. I. 

'THE Content of a Circle being giving , to find the Diameter . 

RULE. 

As 22 is to 28, fo is the Content to the Square of the Diameter. 

Multiply the Content given by 28, and divide the product by 
22. The Iquare Root of that Quotient is the Diameter fought. Or 
thus, and more exadtly, by Metiuis Proportion ; As 355 is to 452, 
So is the Content given to the Square of the Diameter. 

PROP. XII., Fig. I. 

THE Content of a Circle being given , to find the Circumference. 

R ULE. 

As 7 is to 88, fo is the Content to the Square of the Circum¬ 
ference. 

Multiply the Content given by 88, and divide the Product by 7, 
and the Square Root of that Quotient is the Circumference required, 

PROP. XIII. Fig. I. 

THE Content of a Circle being given, to find the Side of a Square 
the Content of 1 which Square Jhall be equal to the Content of the Circle. 

E 2 


RULE. 
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RULE. 

Extra# the Square Root of the given Content, and that Root 
is the Side of a Square required. 

PROP. XIV. Fig. I. 

'THE Diameter of a Circle being given , to find the Side of a 
Square , the Area of which Square JhaU be equal to the Area of the 
Circle of the given Diameter. 


RULE. 

As 7 is to 22, fo is the Square of the Semidiameter to the Con¬ 
tent required. But this Proportion of Archimedes is not fo true 
as that delivered by Metius, and therefore I would advife the 
Reader always to make ufe of his Proportion, viz. As 113 is to 
355, fo is the Square of the Semidiameter to the Content required. 

Multiply the Square of the Semidiameter by 355, and divide 
the Produ# by 113, it gives the Side of the Square required. 
This Content is lefs than the Content produced from Archimedes’s 
Proportion confidcrably, but more exa#; and the greater the Dia¬ 
meter is, the more the Difference will be. 

Or thus. As 452 (which is 4 times 113) is to 355, fo is the 
Square of the Diameter to the Content required* 

PROP. XV. 

THE Diameter of a Circle being given , to find the Side of a 
Square which may be infcribed within that Circle. 

RU L E. 

Square the Diameter, and the Root of half the Produ# is the 
Side of the Square required. 


PROP * 
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PROP. XVI. 

THE Diameter and Arch-Line of a Semicircle being given, to 
find the Area thereof. 

Let a be, in Fig. K, be a Semicircle given, whofe Diameter is 
dc, and the Arch-Line a be, it is required to find the Area of 
that Semicircle. 

RULE. 

Multiply half the Arch-Line by the Semidiameter, the Piodud 
will be the Content required. 

PROP. XVII. Fig. K. 

THE Semidiameter and Arch-Line of a Sett or of a Circle be¬ 
ing given, to find the Area of the Sector. 

Let bed be the Sedor of a Circle, whofe Semidiameter is dc, 
or db, and the Arch-Line be-, and let it be required to find the 
Area. 

RULE. 

Multiply the Semidiameter by half the Arch-Line b c, the Pro- 
dud is the Area required. 

PROP. XVIII. Fig. K. 

ANT Segment, or Part of a Circle, being given, to find the- 
Content. 

Let acbe, be the Segment of a Circle, the Content whereof is 
required. 

RULE. 

Firft, Find out the Center of the Arch-Line a c b (by the 14th 
Probl. of Geometry), then draw the Lines da and d b, and call 
up the whole Figures acbd, as in the laft Propofition, then find 
the fuperficial Content of the Triangle a d b, and dedud the liune 
out of the whole Content, the Remainder is the Content of the 
given Segment as required. 
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By this Rule all manner of Segments, or Parts of a Circle whe¬ 
ther greater or leffer, than a Semicircle, may be eafily meafured, 

PROP. XIX; Fig. K. 

TO fad the Diameter of a Circle , by having one part of the 
Diameter given , aljo having the Length of the Chord eroding- the 
Diameter in the given Part. M 6 

Let ce be the Part of the Diameter given, alfo let a b be the 
given Chord which cuts off the given Part of the Diameters 
it is required to find the whole Diameter arithmetically. 

RULE. 

Square one haLf of the Chord-Line ab, and divide the Product 

rJfW ST" P ^ rt of . th e Diameter ce, the Quotient being added 
e ai given Part, is the Length of the Diameter required. 

PROP. XX. 

f NT . Segment ff a Circle being given, whofe Chord-Line doth 
?iot exceed the Chord of the Quadrant of the fame Circle ; to find the 

^ZZrZZ^Z ^ ld e lg the Dtameter > and without deferibing any 
?nents f * Clrcum f erence ' ^d very near the Truth in /mail Segi 

the L pL?T given be ^4 L > whofe Chord-Line is * /, and 

tent of thl h <S Dlametcr . cut off b 7 Chord-Line u o, the Con¬ 
tent of this Segment aotuis required. 

RULE. 

Take the whole Length of the Chord ai, and f of the length 

, Line , 7’ £ T hkh T add A . ‘hen multiply thofe two 
Ler^ths, and the Prodadt gives you the Content. 

fameRile * W ° ^ and ei > are “^^red by the 


PROP 
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PROP. XXI. F*g. M. 

O find the fuperjicial Content of an Oval. 

RULE. 

Multiply one Diameter by the other, and extract the .Square 
Root of their Produd. That Root fo extracted (hall be equal to 
the Diameter of a Circle, whole fuperficial Content (hall be equal 
to the Oval given, which may be found by Prop. 8. for a Circle. 

PROP. XXII. 

T O find the fuperficial Content of a Cylinder. 

Note , That a Cylinder is a folid Body, fuch as is ufed in Gardens 
for the rolling of Walks. 

RULE. 

As 7 to 22, or as 113 to 3 55, fo is the Diameter and Length 
of the Side multiplied one by the other, to the fuperficial Con¬ 
tent of the out-fide of the Cylinder, the two Bafes, or Ends 
being excluded. 

E XA M P L E. 

Let Fig. N, be a Cylinder whofe fuperficial Content is required. 
Multiply the Diameter by the Length, and multiply that Pro- 
dud: by 355, and divide the lad Produd by 113, the Quotient 
(hews the fuperficial Content of the Cylinder required. If you 
work by the Proportion of 7 to 22, the Content will be a final! 
matter more than the former. 

If you have the Circumference and Length of a Cylinder 
given, and the Content be required. 

Multiply the Circumference by the Length, and the Produd is 
the fuperficial Content. 

If it is required to have the fuperficial Content of the two Bafes, 
or Ends of the Cylinder, you mud find the Content of them, as 

is 
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is (hewn in Prop. 8, and when thofe are found add their Sum* 
to the former Content, and you will have the fuperficial Content 
of the Cylinder, with the two Bales or Ends included. 

PROP. XXIII. 

T 0 find the fuperficial Content of a Cone. 

A Cone is a Body which bath a Circle for it's Bafe, from whence 
it diAjnilheth equally, (like a round Spire of a Steeple) till it end 
in a Point. 

Let Fig. O, be a Cone, the Circumference of whole Bafe is 28 
Foot, and the Length of the Side 12 Foot, the Content of which 
is required. 

RULE. 

If you require the Content of the whole Cone, that is to fay, the 
Content of the Bafe, as well as the Content of the outfide ; ’then 
multiply the whole Side by half the Circumference of the Bafe • 
and to the Produdt add the Content of the Plain of the Bafe. 

E XA M P L E. 

Circumference is 28 Foot, the half thereof is 14 
Foot, which being multiplied by the Length 12 Foot, produces 
168 Foot for the Content of the outfide, without the Bafes ; then 
for the Content of the Circle, whole Circumference is 28, (by Prop. 
*1? r> ^ t h e . Content thereof, and add it to the former Content, and 
t e Product is the luperficial Content of the Cone including it’s Bale. 

EXAMPLE. 

F. 

The Content of the Cone without it’s Bafe is 168 
The Content of the Bafe is - - - 63 ± 


Whole Content 


PROP. 
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PROP. xxiv. 

T O fnd the fuperjicial Content of a Pyramid. 

As a Cone hath a round Bafe, and diminifheth equally till it 
end in a Point; fo a Pyramid hath an angular Bafe of 3, 4, 5, 6, 
or any other Number of Sides, and diminilheth to a Point at the 

To P. . , 

Let Fig. P, be a Pyramid whole Bafe is fquare, and whofe fu- 
perficial Content is required. 

RULE. 

Add all the four Sides of the Bafe together, and take half the 
Sum ; then multiply that half by the Side or Length, for the Con¬ 
tent required. 

Note> That if the Bale be triangular, or in the form of a Pen- 
tagon, &c. you muft add all the Sides together, and take half 
thereof, and multiply that half into the Length for the Content. 

Then if you would add the Content of the Bafe to the Con¬ 
tent of the outfide, you muft find the Content thereof, as is before 
taught Prop. 5, for any of the like formed Figure, and add it to 
the Content of the outfide. 

PROP. XXV. Fig. 

T O find the fuperjicial Content of a Globe or Sphere. 

. RULE. 

Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference, and the Product 
will be the fuperficial Content of the round Body or Globe. 

E XA M P L E. 

Let the Diameter be 14 Foot, the Circumference will be 44 
Foot, which being multiplied otie by the other the Product is 616 
Foot, for the Content of the Superficies of the Globe. 

Or 


F 
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Or find the Content of a Circle that hath the fame Diameter 
as the Globe, and multiply that Content by 4> and the Product 
is the fuperficial Content required 

PROP. XXVI. 

TO find the fuperficial Content of a Segment of a Globe or Sphere. 

The Superficies of any Segment of a Globe, is the Superficies 
of the remaining Portion, as the Portion of the Axis ©r Diameter 
cut ott is to the remaining Portion of the fame. 

E X X. M P L P . 

^ be . a Segment a Globe given eg f whole Part 
of ‘he Diameter is r Foot * and the whole Diameter , 4 Foo t 
and let the fuperficial Content of the circular Part be required 
Say by dK Rule of Three-, Jf 14 gives 616, what will /give >. 
Multiply 616 by 5 , the Produfl is 3080; which divided hi '4 

ff the 2 GlS 01 f ° r ,he fuperficial Content of Segment, 0/Part 


CHAP. V. 

Of Meafuring SOLIDS. 

B By Meafuring of Solids, is meant the meafuring of Stone 

_, er ’ ggmg ° f Eanh > and aI ‘ Solid Boies wS 

^ pfofLe„ C g tBr^th, L ^' h De a ;h d *** 

2 _ 

PROP. 
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PR O P. I. Fig. i. Plate III. 

7 * O find the folid Content of a Cube ; as in Fig. I. being a Cube it 
Inches in Length , 12 Inches in Breadth , and 12 Inches in Depth , 
ivbofe folid Content is required . 

Firft, Multiply 12 Inches the Length, by 12 Inches the Breadth, 
and the Product is 144 Inches for the fuperficial Content; this 
multiplied by 12 Inches, the Depth, produces 1728 Inches for 
the Solid Content of that Cube, which is one Solid Foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

Inches. 

The Length 12 

The Breadth 12 


24 

12 


The Superficial Content is 144 
Which multiplied by the Depth 12 

288 

144 


The Solid Content required 1728 
PROP . I. Fig• 2, 

<TO meafure the Solids Content of a long Cube , or Parallelopepidon t 
as Fig. 2. 

EXAMPLE 

Suppofe the Parallellopepidon given, be 6 Foot long, 10 Inches 
wide, and 7 Inches in Depth, what is the Content ? 

Multiply 6 Foot the Length by 10 Inches the Breadth, the 
Produa is 60. Secondly, Multiply this Product by 7 Inches the 
Depth, which gives 420. Thirdly, Multiply this laft Produa by 
12, and divide the Produa thereof by 1728 (the Cubical Inches 
in a Solid Foot), and it gives 2 Feet and for the Content 
See the Work. F 2 The 
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The Length 6 Feet 
The Breadth 10 Inches 

60 

The Depth 7 Inches 




420 

12 Inches 


840 

420 


The Inches in a folid Foot 1728) 5040 (2 Feet 

345 6 


The Inches in a quarter Foot 432) 1584 (3 Quarters 288 Inches 

1296 

Remainder 288 Inches. 


PROP. III. Fig. 3. 

< 7*0 meafure the folid Content of a Prifm , or 'triangular Solid. 

RULE. 

Firft, Find the fuperfical Content of one end, (which is a Tri¬ 
angle, as is taught before in Superficies) then multiply that Con¬ 
tent by the Length, and the Produdt is the Solidity required. 

PROP. IV. Fig. 4. 

t 0 meafure the folid Content of a fir ait Piece of timber or Stone , 
terminated at both ends with two equal Pentagons. 

RULE. 

Firft, Find the fuperficial Content of the Pentagon, as before 
is taught in Superficies, and multiply that Content by the Length, 
and the Product is the folid Content required. 

2 

vA ~ 


PROP. 
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PROP. V. Fig. 5. 

TO meafure the Solid Content of a Jlrait Piece of Timber , or 
Stone, that is fquared, being bigger at one end than the other. 

RULE. 

Firft Find the Content of the biggeft End. Secondly, Find 
the Content of the letter End. Thirdly, Multiply one Content 
by the other. Fourthly, From that Product extra# the Square 
Root. Fifthly, Add this Square Root, and the Content ot both 
Ends, into one Sum. Sixthly, Multiply this Sum by one thud 
Part of the Length, and the Produ# is the Solid Content required. 

PROP. VI. 

TO meafure the Solid Content of a Pyramid, whofe Bafe is an 
equilateral Triangle, or a Square, or in the Form of a Pentagon, 
as Fig. 6. alfo to find the Content of a Cone. 

RULE . 

Firft, Find the Superficial Content of their Bafes (as is taught 
before, for any of the like formed Figures in Superficies ) and 
Multiply that Content by one third Part of the Height, and 
the Produ# is the Content required. 

PROP. VII. 

T O find the Solid Content of a Cylinder, as Fig. N. 

By a Cylinder is meant fuch a like Solid as is ufed in Gardens 
for the rolling of Walks. To meafure which Solid. 

Firft, Find the Content of the Bafe (as before taught), which 
Content being multiplied by the Length of the Cylinder, the 
Produ# is the Content required. 

PROP. VIII. 

T O meafure the Segment of a Cone, which may well be reprefented 
by a Tree that grows taper or diminishing, as Fig. 7. 


RULE. 
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rule,, 

For finding the Content of fuch a formed Figure, you muft 
have recourfe to the Rule delivered in the Fifth Propofition hereof: 
For the fame Rule that ferves for taper’d fquare Timber, ferves 
alfo for round Timber, or Bodies whofe Bafes or Circles at the 
Ends are unequal. 

PROP. IX. 

LET Fig. Q be a Sphere , or Globe, whofe Axis ab is 12 Feet ( 
What is the [olid Content thereof % 

RULE. 

As 21 is to 11, or as 42 to 22, So is the Cube of the Diame¬ 
ter or Axis of the folid Content required. 


EXAMPLE. 


_. ... Feet. 

The Axis is 12, and the Square of it is - 144 

Which multiply by the Axis - j 2 


The Cube of the Axis is 


1728 


„ Then fay, by the Rule of Three, If ai give 11, what will (the 
Cube of the Diameter) 1728 give? ' 

Place the Numbers in order thus—21 11 1728 

Multiply the third Number by the , j 

fecond Number 11, and divide the _ 

Produdt by the firft Number 21, and 1728 

the Quotient is 905 Feet and of a 1728 

Foot, the Content required. 


Feet. 

21)19008(905^. 

189 

108 

io 5 


PROP. 
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PROP. X. Fig. 

’THE folid Content of a Globe or Sphere being given, to find the 
Diameter or Axis. 

RULE. 

As 22 is to 42, So is the folid Content given to the Cube of the 
Diameter, whofe Length is required. 

EXAMPLE. 

Multiply the given Content by 42, and divide the Product by 
22, the Cube Root of the Quotient is the Diameter fought. 

PROP. XL 

SUP PO SE in Fig. Q_e g f were the Segment of a Sphere , 
what is the Jolid Content thereof ? 

RULE. 

Firft, Increafe the Altitude of the other Segment not given by 
half the Axis. 

Then iay, by the Rule of Three, As the Altitude of the other 
Segment not given, is to the Height and of the given Segment £ 5^ 
So is the Altitude of the other Segment 5 b, to a fourth Propor¬ 
tional. 

Secondly, Square half the Chord Line e f and multiply the 
Square of that half Chord by the fourth Proportional found by the 
firft Work. 

Then fay, by the Rule of Three, As 2.1 is to 2 Z -, So is the 
Produdt of the Square of. half the Chord of the given Segment, 
multiplied by the fourth Proportional (found as above) to the folid 
Content of the given Segment e gf. 

Having gone through the Menfuration of Superficies and Solids, 
1 ihall now return to the Building, and confider of the feveral 
Meafures that Workmen ufe in taking their Dimenfions. But, 

I foall give you a Table of Englijh Meafures ufed in Land 
and Buildings. 


A Table 
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A Table of Englifh Measures ufed in Lands 

and Buildings. 


A fquare Foot, 

A cubical Foot, 

A fquare Yard, 

A cubical Yard, 

A Square, 

A Load of fquared Timber, 

f r "» 


A Load of 
Planks 


i\ 

2 

21 J>Inch. thick, 

3 

3 * 

1 4 j 

A geometrical Pace, 

A geometrical Perch,. 

A Statute Pole or Perch, 

A fquare Statute Perch, 

A Wood-land Pole or Perch, 

A fquare Wood-land Pole, 

A Forreft Pole or Perch, 

4 Statute Perches, 
io Chains Length, 

4 Chains Length, 

40 fquare Perches, 

4 Roods, or 160 Perches, 

A Hide of Land, 


CD 

C 


C 

6 


J 


144 fquare Inches. 

1728 cubical L ches. 

9 fquare Feet, 

27 cubical Feet. 

100 fquare Feet, or 10 Foot 
every way. 

50 cubical Feet. 

600 fquare Feet, 

400 fquare Feet. 

300 fquare Feet. 

240 fquare Feet. 

200 fquare Feet. 

172 fquare Feet. 

150 fquare Feet. 

5 Feet > 1 

10 Feet, ? In Length. 
i6i Feet, J 

2724 fquare Feet. 

18 Foot in Length. 

234 fquare Feet. 

21 Foot in Length. 

I Chain length. 

A Furlong, or Acre’s Length. 
An Acre’s Breadth. 

A Rood, or 4 Acre. 

An Acre. 

100 Acres. 


Five hundred of Statute Bri«ks is a Load; and 1000 of plain 
Tiles is a Load. Laths are 5 Score to the Bundle ; either 5 Foot 
or 4 Foot in Colchejier ; but in fome other Places, 4 Foot Laths 
have 6 Score to the Bundle. Deals and Nails are 120 to the Hun¬ 
dred. A Ton of Iron is 2240 Pound Weight. A Fodder of Lead 
is 19001 or 2184 Pounds. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

c To meafure the Work of the fever at Artificers concerned in Building , 
VIZ. CARPENTERS, JOINERS, BRICKLAYERS, PLAISTERERS, 

Masons, Glasiers, Painters, Plumbers, Paviours, and 
Smiths Work. Together with an Account of the Prices of their 
feveral Works and Materials , alfo the Quantity of Materials re¬ 
quired to the performance of each particular fort of 'Work. 


SEC T. I. 


Of Car P E N T E R S TVork. 


T H E principal Work done by Carpenters is framing of 
Fronts of Timber-houfes j as alfo, Floors, Partitions, Roofs, 
&c. Boarding on the Floors, which are commonly performed by 
the Square of io Feet, every way for Workmanfhip ; and for the 
Timbers by the Cubical Foot. 

The principal Things to be obferved in taking thefe Dimen- 
fions, are as follows : 

i. To meafure the Body of a Timber-Building. 

Take the Length of one Side, and one End, and add them to- 
gether; and their Sum multiplied into the Height, taken from the 
under Side of the Sill to the upfide of the Raifing, gives the Con¬ 
tent of one Side and one End ; which being doubled, is the Con¬ 
tent of the whole Body of the Building in Feet. To bring the 
Content found into Squares, divide the Product by ioo, the funer- 
ficial Feet contained in one Square of Framing, and the Quotient 
is the Anfwer required. — 


G 


Thus 
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Thus for, 

E X AMP L E, 

If a Timber Building were 35 Feet 6 Inches long, and 18 Feet 
3 Inches broad, and the height to the Raifipg , 9 Feet, how many 
Square of framing js contained therein. y 

The length 
The Breadth 


Feet Multiplied 


Feet by Inches 


35 

18 

6 

3 

is 53 

it 19 

9 

477 

53 


1007 

»4 

3 

1021 

3 

i 2042 

6 


Doubled for 2 Sides and Ends 2042 

Which to, bring into. Squares, is. no more than cutting off 2 places 
o Figures thus, 20 42, and you have for Anfwer 20 Squares 42 
Feet and j j and ip of ^ny other. ' 4 

OfRmfe When you take the Dimenfions of a Roof, meafure 
the Length of the Rafter and Length of the Roof, and afterward 
e Hips by themfelves inftead of allowing flat and half the com- 

Sre^the MeaftrLg° tf Trla^Sf 

K,.*° a ' W 10 

very" extreme T W? take y0Ur Dime nfions to- the 

StaLcaferChimn^'Sc. ™ade for 


i. For 
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1. For the Prices of Timber ufed rough, and not framed (Sawing 
and Nails included) at 2 s. 6 d. in Oak; and is. in Fir per Foot 
Cube. 

2. Ditto, framed in Roofs, naked Flooring and Partitions, at 
3 s in Oak ; is. id. Fir. 

3. Ditto , plain’d and framed, in Door-Cafes and Window- 
Frames, at 3 s. 6 d. Oak; is. 8 d. Fir. 

4. Extra Work in trufling of Beams, 6 <f. per Foot Oak; 4^. 
per Foot Fir running. 

5. Rafters, Feet and Eves-Boards, at 4 d. per Foot running. 

6. Guttering and Bearers of Oak, 8 d. per Foot ; of Fir; 6 d 
per Foot fuperficial. 

7. Plain Outfide Cornices out of Whole deal, at 9 d. pet Foot 

fuperficial. . 

8. Ditto t with plain Modillions or cut Dentils, at 1 d. ptr 
Foot. 

9. Centring to Doors and Windows, at 2 d. i per Foot. 

jo. Ditto , to plain Arches of Vaults, &c. at tos. per Square. 

11. DittOy Groins, regular or irregular, at 151. per Square. 

12. Cove Bracketting of Oak, 6 d. per Foot fuperficial ; of Fir,* 
5 d. per Foot. 

13. Steps of common Stairs, Strings and String-Boards, and 
Bearers included, of Oak, at 9 d. per Foot fuperficial, on the 
Raifer and Tread; but of Fir, 6 d. per Foot. 

14. DittOy of fecond-beft Boards, Strings, Bearers, and plain 
Brackets* included, at 9 d. per Foot. 

j 5. Ditto , with clean Deals and carved Brackets^ from nd. to 
i8<£ per Foot. 

16. Rails and Ballufters, 2 Inches'fquare, at 2 s. per Foot run¬ 
ning; 3 Inches fquare, at 2 j. 6 d-, 4 Inches fquare, at 3 s. per 
Foot running. 

17. If circular or ramping allow the Price double, or otherwile 
double Mealure ; and' this is a Rule for all circular Works in 
general. 


18. Of Boarding. Rough whole Deal Boarding Shott at 25 s. 
per Square ; Workmanfhip only, at 3 s. per Square. 

19. Folded Joint-Boarding, clear of Sap, at 1/. 8 s. per Square; 
Workmanship, 5 s. per Square. 


G 2 


20. 
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20. Common Strait-joint Boarding, clear of Sap, at i L i $s. per 
Square ; Workmanship, at 7 x. 6 d. per Square. 

21. Second-beft Boarding nail’d, at 2/. 5 x. per Square j Work- 
m an Ship at 8 x. 

22. Ditto , dowelhd, 2/. 10 s. Workmanship, 12 s. per Square. 

23. Clean Deal Floors do well’d, 4/. 1 o s. per Square ; Work¬ 
manship, 1 8 s. per Square. 

• 24. Ditto , of long Boards, 15 Foot and upwards, 6/. per Square; 
WorkmanShip. 1 1 . 1 s. per Square. 

25. Second-best Floors taken up, relay’d, and plain’d over, 16 x. 
per Square. 

26. Boarding, with rough Slit Deal, at 14x. per Square; 
WorkmanShip, 2 x. 6 d. per Square. 

27. Lining of Walls, Plugs and Nails included, at 18 d. per 
Yard ; WorkmanShip at 9 d. 

28. Ditto, grooved, tongued and plained, at 2 d.Hper Foot 
fuperSicial MeaSure. 

29. Weather-boarding Feather-edg’d, at 18 x. per Square. 

30. Whole Deal, plain’d on one Side, at2x. 6 d. per Yard* 
Labour only-, 10 d. per Yard. 

3 r. Ditto, on both Sides, at 3 x. per Yard ; Labour only at 12 d. 
3?. Ditto, grooved, tongued, ledged or battin’d, at 3 x. 6 d. 
per Yard Superficial Meafure; WhrkmanShip only at 1 s. 3 d. per 
Yard. 

33. Ditto, lined with flit Deal, at ex. per Yard; Work on It, 

2 s. per x ard. < - • 

34. Whole Deal and flit Deal grooved Partitions, plain’d on 
both Sides, at 2 x. per Yard Single MeaSure; WorkmanShip only 
at 10 d. 

35. Two-Inch StuSF plained on one Side, at the Price of No 3 r, 

36. Ditto, plain’d on both Sides, 3 x. 8 d. WorkmanShip, 

1 x. 5 d. 

37 - grooved, tongued, ledg’d or battin’d, at 4X. 6 d. 

per Yard; WorkmanShip 20 d. ' • 1 • • • > 

38. Two-Inch Planks, lifted and Shot, clear of Sap ; of Oak 
2 >d. of Fir 3 d. per Foot. 

39. Ditto, three. Inches thick; 9 d. per Foot of Oak, and 6 d. 
per Foot Fir. 

40. Ditto, four Inches thick, 14^. per Foot of Oak, and 10 d. 

per Foot Fir. • < ri r. 
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41. Dreffers of whole Deal, with Shelves and Bearers, at 6 d. 

per Foot fuperficial Meafure. 

42. Ditto, of double Deal, at 9 d. per Foot fuperficial. 

A7. Elm or Beech Dreffers, at per Foot Cube, 3 s. 6 d. wrought. 
44. Afhlering, or Ceiling Floors, Stuff 4 by 3, at 16 s. per 

^45. Workmanfhip of Framing, naked Flooring, with binding 
Toifts, g s. per Square of Oak, and 8 s. per Square Fir. 

46. Ditto , with Girders and Joifls, 8 s. per Square of Oak, 
7 s. per Square of Fir. 

47. Workmanfhip of fingle Roofing Plates, included of Oak, 
8 s. per Square ; of Fir, 6 s. 

48. DittOy framed, with Purlins and Collar-beams ox Oak, 12 r. 
of Fir, 1 or. per Square. 

49. Fencing. Fencing, with rough whole Deal Polls and Rails; 
the Stuff to be return’d, 13 s. per Square. 

50. Palifading. Polls of Oak 6 Inches fquare. Rails 5 Inches, 
Pales 3 Inches by 1 and \ of Oak, at 4** P er Foot running; of Fir, 
3 s. per Foot running. 

Sajh-TVindovjs. Safh-window Frames, Workmanfhip and Ma¬ 
terials found, are at yd. per Foot; fo alfo are the Safh-lights.. 
But for the Workmanfhip of the Safh-Frames, the Price is 2 s. 
or 2 s. 6d. per Piece; and for making the Safh-lights, fiom. 
2 d. to 3 d. per Foot. 


SECT. II. 

Of Wain looting, or Joiners Work. 

llTAinfcoting is a Work generally done by the Joiners, and is mea- 
rr f ur ed by the Yard fquare, and their Dimenfio.ns are taken in 
Feet and Inches. Thus, They girt down every Moulding (with a 
String) contained between the Cieling and t loor, which they take 
for the Height of the Room,- and (he Circumference of the Room 
they take for the Length, deducing the Chimney, from thence 
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of Stone, but if Wood no dedudion is made. The Seats of Win¬ 
dows, Cheeks, Sophetas, Linings, &c. are all to be taken by them- 
felves, alfo Doors Window-Shutters of Whole-Deal are all allowed 
work, and half work, or double work if of two Inch Stuff in regard 
to their being worked on both Sides. ^ 

To make this yet more plain I (hall (hew the Method of taking 
Dimenfions by an example of one Room that is Wainfcotted which 
will be fumcient for any Number of them. Suppofe then for the 
Circumference of the Room that the 


F. 

South Side was — 17 
Weft Side ———. j ^ 
North Side —— 17 

Eaft Side - j $ 

The advance or Sides 7 
of the Chimney j 2 


I. 

9 

2 

6 

8 


Whole Round — 

Height - _ 

Half of Shutters. 7 
3 Times for 3 Windows j 

Linings round the Win- \ 
dows 3 times j 

Linings to a Door —— 
Half work of the Door 


— 68 

s \ 

— 11 

2 J 

6 

2 1 

3 ) 1 

73 

V 19 

2 l 

3) 0 

11J 

■ 17 

°\ 

0 


7 

°1 

1 

6J 


Produds. 

7 6 3 11 10 

2 9 3 6 

52 8 6 

11 4 

10 6 


For the Chimney dedud 


In all 

5 1 \ 
4 2 } 

Feet in the whole 


867 

-21 


9 

2 


10 

2 


8 


•Ei 

Tie 
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The PRICE. 

1. Wainfeoting with Norway Oak, Stuff and Workmanfhip is 
7 s. per Yard; Workmanfhip only 2 s. per Yard. 

2. Ordinary Bolexion-Wainfeoting with Deal, Work and Stuff 
4 x. per Yard ; Workmanfhip only is. td. per Yard. 

3. Large Bolexion-Wainfeoting with Dantzic Stuff* 6 s. per 
Yard; Workmanfhip only 2J. per Yard. 

4. Deal-Wainfcoting, with quarter round and railed Pannels 
4*. per Yard ; Workmanfhip only 1 s. 3 d. per Yard. 

5. Deal-Wainfcoting, with quarter round plain Pannels 3 s. 
per Yard; Workmanfhip only 1 s. per Yard. 

6. Plain fquare Wainfeoting with Deal 2 s. 6 d. per Yard; 
Workmanfhip only 10 d. per Yard. 

7. All Mouldings whatever that are not wrought with common 
Plains, but worked by hand (as the Joiners phrafe it) as Import 
Mouldings, Bafes, Architraves, Pilafters, Columns, Cornices, &c. 
are to be meafured in fuperficial Feet, and to allow for the fame 
from 12 d. to 18 d. per Foot. 

8. Workmanfhip only from 6 d. to 9 d. per Foot, according 
to the Goodnefs of the Work. Except. There is an Agreement to 
meafure thefe Mouldings in at fhe Price of the Wainfcot, as is 
fometimes done. 

9. Modillion or Dentil Cornices have more Labour and Ma¬ 
terials beftowed on them, and are worth for every Foot in 
Length about id. \ per Inch girt, arid for Workmanfhip 1 d. per 
Inch girt. 


SECT. m. 

J N this Section I fhall explain all that is needful for the perform¬ 
ing of Brickwork , not only in the Method of Meafiiring, but 
alfo the Prices of the feveral Kinds of work done by Bricklayers. 

But firft it will be neceffary to confider the Digging out of the 
Cellars or Foundations , for till that be done the Brickwork cannot be 
begun. 


Digging 
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Digging then is a Work done by the Yard of cubic or /olid 
Meafure, containing 27 Feet or 3 Feet every way, viz. in Length , , 
Breadth and Depth. 

In taking Dime'nfions they are not fo exaft as in other Works for 
they rarely take them nearer than to the Quarters of Feet. 

Admit,' for Example, a Cellar or lower Part of a Building 
is performed that is 45 Foot 3 Inches long, 21 Foot 6 Inches 
wide,, and 6 Foot 3 Inches deep. What number of Yards is 


therein. 


F. I. 

The Length — 45 3 
The Breadth — 21 6 


45 

90 


Foot multiplied 
Feet by Inches 

Ditto. - 

Inches by Inches 


945 

5 

22 


3 

6 


45-is 
£ /• X 
* € 2 S 

cj c 5 o 

7 4> >4.6 

42 43 7 d 

5 75 & 

smyzs* 

0 € A ^ J 7 J 


972 10 6 Superficial Content. 

6 3 o The Depth. 


Feet multiplied 5832 
Feet by Inches 5 

Feet by Parts o 

Feet by Inches 243 

Inches by Inches o 

Inches by Parts o 


6080 


o o 
o o 

3 0 

o o 

2 6 
o 16 


5 76 Solid Content. 


So that the folid Feet contained in fuch a Foundation is 6080 
Feet, which to produce into Yards mull be divided by 27 (the 
fblid Feet in a Yard) thus. 


27) 
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27)6080(225 Solid Yards 

54 

68 

54 


140 
>35 

Solid Feet • * 5 Remains', 

which is fomething better than £ Part of a Yard more. As for 
the Inches and Parts they are always omitted. 

The Price will differ according to the Variety of the Ground 
to be dug out, as Clay, Gravel, Loom, Flint, Chalk, &c. but is 
chiefly done from 3 d. to 6 d. per Yard. 

But here Obferve that the Charge of carrying away the Earth and 
other Rubbish, is to be confidered and added accordingly. 

Of BRICKLAYERS Work 

The principal Work in a Building performed by Bricklayers 
is Walling and Tyling, and what is to be obferved therein 

is: 

ii That the Meafure by which Brickwork is meafiired, is a 
fquare Rod, or 16 ^ Feet fquare, equal to 272 Feet 3 Inches. 

2. That the manner of meafuring Brickwork hath no fort of 
difference from any other fuperficial Meafure; if the Thicknefs 
be but equal to the Standard Thicknefs, viz. one Brick and 
half. 

3. To reduce Brickwork of any Thicknefs to the Standard 
Thicknefs of one Brick and half. 

RULE. 

Multiply the Number of Feet contained in the fuperficial Con¬ 
tent of the Wall, by the Number of half Bricks that the Wall 
is in Thicknefs j which Product divided by 3 the Quotient is the 
true Content of Brickwork required, reduced to the Standard 
Thicknefs of one Brick and half. 

H 


4. Obferve 
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4. Obferve the feveral ThicknelTes of the Walls, and that you 
make every Deduction out of it’s proper Thicknefs. Alfo that 
when you meafure two Walls that Conftitute an Angle, the 
length of one mult be taken to the out-fide, and the other to the 
in-fide. 

5 When you meafure Chimnies, meafure them as a folid 
Wall, and dedudt the Vacancy between the Jaumbs and the 
Mantle, the Funnels are allowed folid, in regard to the Trouble 
of them, and the pargetting the infide. 

Example of the ReduSlion of Brickwork . 

Suppofe a Wall or the Addition of feveral Lengths of Walling 
to be 324 Feet, and the thicknefs of two Bricks, how much 
reduc’d Brickwork is therein. 

324 Superficial Content. 

Multiply’d by 4 the Number of half Bricks 

Divide by the Number of 7 3)1206(432 Feet reduc'd 
half Bricks in the flandard j 12 


. .9 

9 

.6 

6 


o 

by which you fee there is 432 Feet of Brickwork reduc’d, 
and fo of any other j which to bring into Rods, obferve 
this Rule . Let the Product be multiplied by 16. (which are the 
fquare Quarters in a foot) and then dividing by 4356, being the 
fquare Quarters in a Rod and the Anfwer is the Number of Rods 
and the Remains (if any) divided by 16 will be the Feet therein, 
thus in the Example before mentioned. 


432 Super- 
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432 Superficial Content.’ 

multiplied by 16 the fquare quarters in a Foot 


2592 

432 

Square quarters 74356)6912(1 Rod 
in a Rod 3 43 56 

Quarters ia a Foot 16)2556(159 

16 



* 5 6 

144 


12 

So that 432 Superficial reduc’d Feet is i Rod 159 Feet of Brick¬ 
work j and fo of all other Sums. 

6. The Materials required in a Rod of Brick-Work, reduced 
to the Standard, are 4500 Bricks, 1 Hundred and a quarter of 
Lime, and 2 Load and a half of Sand. In found and new Work 
a Bricklayer will lay a thoufand of Bricks in a Day, at which 
Rate one Rod of Brickwork will amount to for Workmanfhip 
16 s. per Rod, for Work and all Materials 5 /. 10 s. or 61 . per Rod. 

There are other kinds of Brick-Work performed by the Foot 
Meafore, and fuch are Facia’s, Arches over Doors, Windows, &c. 
Architraves, Freezes, Cornices, Ruftics, Returnes, &c. Piers, Co¬ 
lumns, Pilafters, &c. all which are valued according to the Good- 
nefs of the Work j but rubb’d Arches of any fort are done for 
12 d. per Foot Workmanfhip only; but if the Workman find 
Materials 18 d. or 20 d. per Foot. 

7. Of Tiling. Tiling is meafured by the Square of 10 Feet, 
as Carpenters meafore their Roofs. You muft obferve in taking 
Dimenfions of Tiling, that you meafore the whole Length, that 
is, as far as the Tiles are laid for your Length, and take from 
the Ridge to the Eves for your Breadth or Depth, and thereby 

H 2 you 
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you will have the true Content of the Tiling required. When 
many Hips and Vallies happen in a Roof, every Foot running muft 
be added to the Meafure, as fquare Feet. The Quantity of Mate¬ 
rials required in a Square of Tiling, at a nine Inch Gage, will be 
665 Tiles, and at a feven Inch Gage 740 Tiles, one Peck of Tile- 
Pins, 2 Bulhels and two thirds of Lime, 5 Bufhels of Sand and 
one Bundle of Lathes, and to a Bundle, of 5 Foot Lathes there is 
required 500 o( Nails, at fix fcore to the hundred ; and to a Bundle 
of 4 Foots 600 Nails; and commonly one of the Squares is ac¬ 
counted a Day’s Work of a Trowel-man and a Labourer. The 
Charge of a Square of Tiling, if the Workman find Materials, 
is about 1 /. 10 s. per Square. 

8. Of Thatching. Thatching is a Work performed by the 
Square and is meafured the fame as the Tiling. The Materials 
required in Thatching are Straw, Lathes, Nails, Withes, and 
Rods. One Load of Straw will do one Square and a half. One 
Bundle of Lathes one Square. One Hundred of Withes will do 
3 Square, or one Pound of Rope-Yarn will do one Square. One 
hundred of Thatching Rods, at 6 d. will do 3 Square; and to 
a Square of Thatching there is required two hundred and an half of 

Nails. The price of a Square of Thatching for Workmanfhip 
only is 4 x. per Square, r 


SECT. IV. 

Of Plaisterers Work. 

P L-dlSTERERS Work is of two kinds; namely, 
m r 1 ’7 0rk * a thed anc * plaiftered, called Cieling: and, 

2 * ork rendered, which is alfo of two kinds, viz. Rendering 
° r in Par dtioning between Quarters. The 

r C ;r l ^ ln§ -° be .J egarded hereill > . is > (0 To mak Deductions 
j 1 Poors, and Windows, and meafuring the 

ind^ b in. a K d . HeadS ^ (2) If the Workma n find Materials, for 
Oiisrferi* p C ween Quarters, you muft deduft one fifth Part for 
™ft m &C - e if Workmanihip only is found, you 

3 f ' he J wh ° le as whok Work, for "the Workman 

ou d have performed the whole much fooner if there had been 

mm * " no 
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no Quarters there. (3) In meafuring Whiting and Colouring be¬ 
tween Quartering, there rauft be a fourth part allowed extraordi¬ 
nary for the returns of the Quarters. 

The above mentioned Work is performed by the Yard fquare* 
fuperficial Meafure, and at the Prices following, viz. 

Pargetting or Plaiflering is of divers kinds, as (1) with Lime 
and Hair-Mortar laid upon bare Walls, at 4 d. per Yard. (2) Upon 
bare Lathes, as in Partitioning, and in plain Cielings, from 8 d. 
to 14 d. the Yard fquare. (3) Rendering in Partitions, at 2 d. or 
3 d. the Yard. (4) Rough-caft upon heart Lathes, from 1 s. to 
3^. the Yard. (5) Plaiftering upon Brickwork, with finithing 
Mortar, in imitation of Stonework, from i$d. to 2 s. the Yard 
Square. (6) And the like upon Heart Lathes, at 2 s. 6d. or 3 x. 
per Yard. All plain Mouldings if ftrait at 6 d. per Foot fuperficial, 
and if circular at qd. per Foot fuperficial. Inrich’d ftrait Moulding 
at 12 d.. circular 18 d. per Foot. 

In all thefe Works the Scaffolding is to be confidered j and 
the Quantity of Lime and fine Sand for finifhing Mortar muft 
be equal. 


SECT. V. 

Of M a s o n s Work. 

M ASONS Work is meafured by the Foot, either fuperficial 
or folid, and fometimes both. The Dimenfions are taken 
in Feet, Inches, and Parts. The Solids are Blocks of Marble, 
or any kind of Stone, Columns, Cornices, &c. The Superficies 
are Pavements, Slabbs, Chimney-Pieces, and the like. It is to be 
obferved, that Mafons firft meafure the Cube of the Stone, and then 
fuperficial plain Work, alfo fuperficial moulded Work (if any) 
As for Example; Suppofe a folid moulded aftragal (Step, to be 
meafur’d which is 10 Feet 2 long, 13 Inches wide, and 6 Inches 
high, how much of each Sort is contain’d therein. 

Firft 
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Firit for the Solid Meafure proceed as in 
the Margin, and you will have 5 Feet 6 
Inches and 77 for the folid Content. 


Alfo there will appear to be r 1 Feet 
and 77 of an Inch for the Superficial plain 
Work. But for the moulded Work an¬ 
other Dimenfion muft be formed thus - 
and the moulded Aftragal Front will be - 
and will produce as in the margin 6 Feet" 


F. 

10 

1 


In. 

2 the Length. 
1 the Breadth. 


10 2 
10 

11 o 


o 2 fuperf. Cont. 

6 _ the Depth. 

6 1 folid Content. 


10 2 the Length. 

- - 8 Girt at leaft. 


9 Inches and £ or \ of an Inch fuperficial 
moulded. 


8 

1 


694 fup. moulded 

But for Chimney-pieces, &c. they are perfectly fuperficial 
therefore take the Dimenfions as follows, which may ferve as a 
R ule for many. F. I. Pmdu&s 

T1 ^ Length of the Mantle and SJabb 4 9 


Breadth of Ditto. 


F. I. 

Length of the Jaumbs to Ditto.-4 1 

Breadth of the two added together. — 1 


11 


} 

} 


14 7 9 


7911 


Total. — 22 5 8 

So that fuch a Chimney-piece contains 22 Feet 5 Inches and A or 
4 . But fometimes there is Marble Slip, No/ewgs, and Coveings, 

whtch are alfo meafured fuperficial in the fame manner and at the 
ioliowing Prices (ytz.) 

No. 

1. Black and white veined Italian Marble, at 20 s. per Foot cube. 

2. Superficial plain Work on ditto at 3 s. per Foot. 

3. Superficial moulded Work on ditto at cs. per Foot. 

t pS 0 M d u 0 •" J himne y;P ieces » at 5 s - per Foot fuperficial. 
5. Purple Marble in ditto, at 8 s. per Foot fuperficial. 

* T?-° Ve ^ ar hl e j at 6 j. per Foot fuperficial. 

8’ P^/W n Rl H r rthS and ? 0vin S s ’ at 12 d - perF. fuperficial. 
». Fort land Block, at 21. 3 d. per Foot cube. 


9. Super- 
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9. Superficial plain Work on ditto, 18 d. per Foot. 

10. Superficial moulded Work on ditto, at 14 d. per Foot. 

11. Portland SI abb in Chimney-Pieces, at 18 d. per Foot, Inch 
and half thick. 

12. Ditto if 2 Inches thick, at 2 s. per Foot. 

13. Portland paving in ftrait Courfes, at 18 d. per Foot, ufed in 
Halls, &c. 

14. Ditto Odtogon, and black Dots, at 2 s. per Foot. 

15. Black and white Marble Squares, at 2 s. 6 d. per F. fuperf. 

16. Pur beck Paving, at jd* per Foot, fuch as Yards, Footways, 
or Areas, are paved with. 

17. Portland Aftragal Step, at 3 s. 6 d. per Foot, running Mea¬ 
fure. 

18. Plain ditto, at 31. per Foot running Meafure. 

19. Purbeck Step, at is. per Foot running Meafure. 

20. Portland Copeing for common Houfes, iSd. per Foot run¬ 
ning Meafure, being about 1 Foot wide, and 3 Inches one 
Edge, and 1 and an half the other in Thicknefs. 

21. But when larger to be cubed firft, and then meafured fuper- 
ficial plain Work. 

22. So alfo Portland Cirbs for Iron-Work, &c. muft be cubed 
firft, and then meafured fuperficial plain Work. 

23. Alfo the Holes cut in the fame for Iron-work, at id. each. 

N. B. Thefe Prices (efpecially in the Marble) muft fometimes 

be augmented according to the Beauty and Goodnefs of 
the Stone. 


SECT. VI. 

Of G LAS1ERS JVork. 

G LASIERS Work is meafured by the fuperficial Foot, 
and the Dimenfions may be taken in Feet, Inches, and 
Parts but more accurately by Feet and the hundreth parts of a 
Foot, as their Rules are generally divided. The principal things 
to be obferved therein are thefe, 

* Where 
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Where Windows are all of one Size, you need meafure but 
one, and obferving the number of times account for them 
all. 

To meafure circular or oval Windows, take the lame Length 
and Breadth as their Diameters, as if they had been fquare 
Windows, becaufe in cutting out the Quarries of Glafs 
there is a great Wafte, and more Time expended therein 
than if it been a fquare Window. 

For the better undemanding this Method of Meafuring, I lhall 
Ihew an Example or two both by X Multiplication and Decimals ; 
therefore fuppofing a Light of leaded Glafs to be 3 Foot 9 Inches* 
long, and 1 Foot 3 Inches wide. 


By X Multiplication it is 
thus, 


3 9 The Length. 

1 3 The Breadth. 


3 9 
9 

2 3 


483 Content. 


But on the Glajiers Rule where 
the Foot is divided into 100 Parts, 
you will find the Numbers muli 
ftand thus, 

3.73 The Length. 

1-25 The Breadth. 


i8 75 

75 ° 

375 


4,6875 Content. 


and the whole Content will appear both ways to be 4 Feet 8 
Inches and ±. ^ 

Again, in meafuring Squares of Safhes, no more than one need 
be fet down, or call up, for having one multiplied by the whole 
Number, will give the Content of them all. 

Example, If a Safh-window have 18 Squares, and each 
Square is 1 Foot 2 Inches, or 117 Parts, in Length ; and o 
Inches and or 77 Parts, in Breadth j how much Glals therein ? 


By 
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By X Multiplication, 

120 long. 
093 broad. 


090 

016 

0036 

o 10 9 6 

Multiplied by 18 the No. of 
. Squares. 

Total 16 2 30 

So that in this Window is 16 
Feet 2 Inches, and a quarter. 


Decimally, 

117 long. 
77 broad. 


819 
819 


9009 Total of one. 
Multiplied by 18 the No. of 

. . .- Squares. 

72072 

9009 

16J2162 Total. 


i; The Price of Glafing with Squares or Quarries in Lead- 
work is $d. per Foot. 

2. Cafements pinned in, at 3 d. each. 

3. Sallies glafed with Crown Glafs, puttied on both fides, and 
Brads included, from n d. to 12 d. per Foot. 

4. Ditto, with Nieivcajlle, at yd. or 8 d. per Foot. 

5. Ditto, with waved or Jealous Glals, at 2 s. 6 d. per Foot. 

6. Ditto, with Plate-Glais Diamond-Cut, from 1 to 2 Foot, at 
at 5 s. per Foot. 

7. Ditto, - *- - from 2 to 3 Foot, at 

5 s. 6 d. per Foot. 

8. Ditto, - - from 3 to 4 Foot, at 

6 s. per Foot. 

In the London Evening-Pof of June 27, 1732, th e following 
Advertifement. 

Thomas Lovett, Glafier, at the Green Lamp in Red- 
lion-Street, Holborn, fells the bejt Crown Glafs for Forty Shillings 
the half Cafe , likewije the fame Proportions by the Jingle Table , and 
thofe that have a mind to have it cut to any Dimenfions for 7 d. per 
Foot ; and for the fecond J'ort of Crown Glafs for 6d. per Foot j alfo 
Wainfcot Sajhes Inch ana half thick, ready glafed, for is. per Foot, 

1 to 
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to any Dimenjions. He alfo fells , at 18 s. per Hundred Weight , the 
Famous Chymical putty, Jo much approved of and ufed at Gentle¬ 
mens Country-HoufeSy and for Sky-Lights that are much expofed to 
the Weather , •which greatly cements itfelf into the Woody and neither 
drys nor crumbles as the common Putty does . N. B . He deals only 
for ready Money. 


SECT. VII. 

Of Pa INTERS Work* 

P AINTERS Work is meafured in the fame manner as the 
Joiners, only with this difference, that inftead of accounting 
the Doors and Window-Shutters work and half, they have 
double work, as being painted on both tides > and they alfo mea- 
fure all Edges, &c. where the Brufh goes. 

1. Safh-Frames, Safh-Lights, Window-Lights, and Cafements, 
are done at per Piece. 

2. Modillion, and other outfide Cornice, at per Foot running 
Meafure. 

3. Outfide Painting three times in Oil is worth, if well done, 
from 5. d to 6 d. per Yard. Infide Painting, new Work, 
of common Colours, at 6 d. per Yard. 

4. Infide Painting, old Work, of common Colours, at 4 d. per 
Yard; but of extraordinary Colours, as 

5. Olive Colours, at 8 d. per Yard. 

6. Pruffian blue, at 10/ per Yard. 

7. Greens at 12 d. per Yard. 

8. Safh-Frames, at 12 d. each. 

9. Safh-Lights, at 1 d. each. 

10. Window-Lights and Cafements, at 3 d. each. 

11. Iron Bars, at id. each, or more if very large. 

12. Modillion Cornice, from 4 d. to 2 d. per Foot running. 

J 3 - Common outfide Cornice 2 d. per Foot running. 

N. B. All carving in Rooms and out-fide Frontifpieces to Doors, 
&c. are fo various, that they mu ft be valued by the Time 
ana Materials expended. 
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Of Colours ufed in Houfe-Paint mg. 

PAINTING, if not the chief, is as necefiary a Part of 
Building as any other whatever, both for Ufe and Ornament, 
the doing of which well and often, being the fureft way of pre- 
ferving all the reft ; inftances of which may be feen in feveral 
Buildings, about London y where the Misfortunes of the Builders 
have prevented them from fmifhing their Works, it may be ob- 
ferved that the Safti-Frames, Salhes, Window-Shutters, Doors, 
and Door-Cafes, for want of Painting, in a very few Years, are 
lb much decayed, that were thofe Buildings to be made tenant- 
able, moft of the outfide Timber-Work muft be renewed ; Iron- 
Work, tho’ of a much ftronger Nature than Timber, if not well 
fecured by Painting, is likewife fubjedt to the fame misfortune; 
On the contrary, where Timber-Work is often painted it will 
endure many Ages, no Weather being able to penetrate thro’ it, 
as to the ornamental Part, there is no Gentleman but muft allow 
that there is a great difference between a clean painted Room, 
and one that hath not been painted, or where the Painting is 
foul. 

I {hall be the more particular under this Head, Of Colours. 
Painters Work being very expenfive, and this being the only part 
in Building wherein a Gentleman can be aflifting either by him- 
felf or Servants, it being almoft impoffible for any Gentleman to 
do either Mafons, Bricklayers, Carpenters, or Smiths Works; 
whereas it is well known and daily experienced fince the Adver- 
tifement of Alexander Emerton, that feveral Noblemen 
and Gentlemen have by themfelves and Servants painted whole 
Houfes without the Afliftance or Direction of a Painter, which 
when examined by the beft Judges could not be diftingu idled 
from the Work of a profeffed Painter. 

And that which conduces moft to this Practice is the vaft Dif- 
proportion between the Prices which Painters charge for their 
Work, and the Expence which Gentlemen are at in this Method 
of Painting, which at the utmoft doth not amount to one fourth 
Part of the Painter’s Price ; to prove which I (hall proceed to the 
Prices of Colours, and likewife (hew what Number of Yards one 
Pound of each Colour will paint. 

I 2 
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Firft Primer ground in Oil, at 36 r. per 112 lb weight, or j±d. 
per lb. One Pound of which will paint 20 fquare Yards. 

Second Primer ground in Oil, at 36 s. per 112 ife. or 4^. per lb. 
One Pound of which will paint 12 fquare Yards. 

Bert White Lead ground in Oil, at 36 s. per 112 lb. or 4 d.per lb. 
One Pound of which, with two Pennyworth of Oil, will paint 8 
fpuare Yards; which is three Farthings per Yard, for which 
Painters ufually charge 4 d. per Yard. 

Pearl Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 d. and 5 d. per lb. 

Lead Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 d. and 5 d, per lb. 

Cream Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 d. and $d. per 9 b. 

Stone Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 d. and 5 d. per lb. 

Wainfcot, or Oak Colour, ground in Oil, at 4 d. and 5 d. per lb 

One Pound of any of thefe Colours, with Oil, will paint 8 
lquare Yards, for which Painters ufually charge 4 d. per Yard. 

Chocolate Colour ground in Oil, at 6 d. per lb. 

Mohogany Colour, ground in Oil, at 6 d. per lb. 

Cedar Colour, ground in Oil, at 6 d. per lb. 

Wallnut-tree Colour, ground in Oil, at 6 d. per lb. 

One Pound of any of thefe Colours, with Oil, will paint 10 
quare Yards, for feme of which Painters ufually charge 4 d. ter 
Yard, for others more. * 6 * t 

Gold Colour, ground in Oil, at 8 d. per lb 

Olive Colour, ground in Oil, from 8 d. to 12 d.per lb. 

Pea Colour, ground in Oil, from 8 d. to 12 d. per lb. 

Fine Sky Blue mixed with Pruf- 1 r 

dan Blue, ground in Oil, j “" om t0 12 «• t er 

Orange 
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Orange Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. per lb. 

Lemon Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. per lb. 

Straw Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. per lb. 

Pink Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. per lb. 

Bloflom Colour, ground in Oil, at 12 d. per lb. 

One Pound of any of thefe Colours, with Oil, will paint 8 
fquare Yards, for fome of which Painters ufually charge 10 d. or 
12 d. per Yard, for others they will expedt more. 

Fine deep Green, ground in Oil, at 2 s. 6 d. per lb. 

One Pound of which, with Oil, will paint 20 fquare Yards, for 
which Painters ufually charge 12 d. per \ard. 

Oils ufed in Houfe-Painting, are 

Linfeed Oil-at 10 d. per Quart. 

Turpentine Oil - - at 12 d. per Quart. 

Beft drying Oil - - at 12^. per Quart. 

Painting Brufhes of feveral Sizes, from 2 d. to 6 d. each. 

Putty, at 4 d. per lb. 

Double Size ufed by the Painters for priming new Work, at 4 
per Firkin, or 2 d. per Quart. 

Single Size, at 1% d. pen Firkin, or id. per Quart. 

Thefe Colours, with all other Materials ufed in Painting, are 
prepared in the beft manner, and fold by the Widow Emerton, 
at the Bell over againft ylrundel-jlreet near St Clement s Church in 
the Strand , London. She likewife gives printed Diredtions for the 
ufing her Colours, or procures Painters to work for Gentlemen by 
the day. . 

SECT. 
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sect. vra. 

Of Plumbers Work. 

P LUMBERS Work is ufnally done by Weight, viz. the great 
Hundred, or i12 lb. in covering of Flats, Roofs, Guttering, 
&c. there is generally allowed from 7 to 10 lb. to the Foot fuperficial. 

1. All Sheet-Lead, either caft or mill’d Soder and Labour in¬ 
cluded, at 20 s. per C. 

2. Ditto exclufive of Soder and Labour, at 18 s. per C. 

3. All Rain-Water Pipes, Rain-Water Citterns, batten’d Citterns, 
Lead Pumps, Soder and Labour included, at 1 /. 2 s. per C. 

4. All Water Pipes from three quarters to 7 Inches Bore, Labour 
and Soder, included, at 1 /. per C. 

5. Sodering the Joints of Water-Pipes for, three quarters 
Bore at 2 s. 6 d. per Joint 

6 . Ditto , for 1 Inch 3 s. 

7. Ditto , for 1 Inch and half, 3 s. 6 d. 

8. Ditto t for 2 Inches, 4 3. 6 d. 

9. Ditto , for 2 Inches and half, 5 s. 6 d. 

10. Ditto, for 3 Inches, 7 s. 

11. DittOy for 3 Inches and half, 8 s. 6 d. 

12. DittOy for 4 Inches, 101. 

13. DittOy for 4 Inches and half, 11 s. 

14, Ditto, for 5 Inches, I2x. 6 d. 

15. Ditto, for 5 Inches and half, 14. s. 

16. Ditto, for 6 Inches, it s. 

17. Ditto, for 6 Inches and half, 19 s. 

18. Ditto, for 7 Inches, 1 /. is. 

19. Salh Weights, and other things of the like Nature, at 1 8 s. 
per C. 

20. Soder, at 8 d. per lb. 

2i. Brafs Cocks and BofTes, from 3 Inches to Inch and quarter. 
Diameter, at 1 r. 3 d. per lb. 


22. Brafs 
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22. Brafs Cocks and Boffes; Soder, Labour, fetting on, and ail 
Charges included, if Inch and half Diameter, at 7 s. 6 d. each. 

23. Ditto, Inch and quarter, at 5 s. 6 d. 

24. Ditto, Inch, 41. 6 d. 

2 5. Ditto , three quarters, 35. 6 d. 

26. D/V/o, half Inch, 3 j. 

27. Ditto, If not Bofles, deduft from the fmall ones 4 d. the mid- 
' die Size 6 d. and the largefl 8 d. each. 

28. Stop-Cocks, at 1 i. 3 d. per ife. j- 

29. jD/V/o, with fetting on, Soder, Labour, &c. included. Inch 
and half Diameter, at 8 s. 6 d. each. 

30. Ditto , Inch and quarter, at 71-. 

31. Ditto , Inch, 51. 6 d. 

32. Ditto, three quarters 4 r. 6</. 

, 33. Ditto, half Inch 3 s. b.d. 

24. Ball Cocks, the Ball 6 Inches in Diameter, the Cocks one 
Inch, at each 12 s. 

35. Ditto, 5 Inches three quarters Diameter, 9 s. 

36. Ditto , 4 Inches and half Diameter, 6 s. 
yj. To allow for all old Lead, 14 s. per C. 

N. B. Hat there are fome Men of this, as well as of all other 
ProfeJJions, that will fell for lefs Profit than others. He 
following Advertifement is a Proof. 

Whereas it has been the PraBice of many Plumbers to charge an 
extravagant Price for Leaden Pipes , {to the great Difcouragment 
of Gentlemen) they not being Jatisfied under Thirty per Cent Pro¬ 
fit } to prevent which Imposition for the Future, John Heysham, 
Plumber in Eaton, near Windfor, makes and fells Leaden Pipes of 
all Sizes, viz. Common Pipe , three quarters of an Inch Bore, at 
is. 8 d. per Yard, the Yard weighing, 10 Pound. One Inch Bore y 
at 2 s. per Yard, weighing 12 Pound per Yard. Inch and quar¬ 
ter Bore, 2 s. 8d. weighing 16 Pound per Yard. Inch and half 
Bore , at 3 s. per Yard, weighing 18 Pound per Yard. Inch and 
three quarters Bore, at 3 s. 6 d. per Yard, weighing 21 Pound per 
Yard. Two Inch Bore, at 4 s. per Yard, weighing 24 Pound per 
Yard, or 18 s. and 8 d. per Hundred 


SECT 
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SECT. IX. 


Of Paviours Work. 


P AVIOURS Work is meafured by the Yard Square of 5 
Feet each Way. 

For the underftanding of how many paving Tiles, Bricks, &c. 
will pave a Cellar Vault, &c. Obferve, 



8 Inches Iquare, will be 


That 


Tyles < 9 > fufficient pave a 


10 Yard fquare. 

12 - 
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1. New Pebble Paving , not lefs than 14 Inches deep, finding 


Materials and Work, 3 s. 6 d. per Yard. 
The Pebbles in each fuch Yard ought 
to be 3 Hundred Weight. 

15 Inches deep, finding Materials and 
Work, 4 s. per Yard. The Pebbles in 
each luch Yard ought to be 3 Hun¬ 
dred Weight. 

16 Inches to 18 Inches deep, finding 
Materials and Work, at 4 s. 6 d. per 
Yard. The Pebbles in each fuch Yard 
ought to be 5 Hundred Weight. 


4. New Perbecki quare Paving 6 Inches thick, at 5 s. 6d. per Yard. 

5. If the hard blue Sort, at 6 s. per Yard. 

6. New Flanders Brick paving, at 3 s. 6 d. per Yard. 

7. New Perbeck Square paving, 4 Inches thick, at 4 s. 6 d. per 
Yard. 

8. If the hard blue Sort, at 5 s. 

9. New Ragg Paving or Bowlers, at 2 s. 6 d. 


10. Pebble 
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i'o. Pebble Paving or Ragg taken up and new laid. Gravel in¬ 
cluded, at 6 d. per Yard. 

ii. Perbeck Paving, work only, Gravel included, at 6 d. 

,12. Flanders Brick, paving Ditto, at 5 d. 

Thefe Prices are calculated from the Materials being at* the 
following Rates. 

13. Pebbles, at 20 s. per Ton. 

14. Gravel, at 2 s. 4 d. per Load. 

15. Raggs, at ioj. Ton. 

16. Flanders Bricks, at 20 s. per Thoufand. 


' 

SECT. X. 


Of B lacksmiths Work. 


B 


LACKS MATHS Work is done by the Pound Weight. 

1. Cafements for Windows, Crofs Window Barrs, filed, 
and Work of the like Nature, at 4 d. \ per fo. 

2. Iron Doors and Shutters, at 10*/. per ife. 

3. New Keys to Locks, from 1 s. to 2 s. each. 

4. All hammered Work, as Chimney Bars, Stays, upright Win¬ 

dow Bars, Iron Fenders, Shutter Bars, Pump Work, Bolts, 
Saddle Bars, Cramps, Holdfafts, Wall-hooks, Gudgeons, 
Hoops, and all black work of the fame Nature, at 7 d. i 
per ife. 0 

5. Pins, Hoops, Chains, Hooks, &c. to Stable Bails, at 4 d; 
per lb. 


A 


Here follows an exatt Account of fuch Nails, Locks , Hinges , 
and Tools, and their Prices, as are ufed in Building, which I have 
obtained with great Pains and Expence from the RefpeSlive 
Smiths, and therefore it may be depended upon, which no¬ 
thing of this Kind hitherto publifhed can be. 


K 


Of 
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The General Sorts are, 
Bill Brads, Gunners Brads, 
Plain Brads; 

Dye Hobbs, Rofe Hobbs, Skin¬ 
der Hobbs, ‘Thick Hobbs, Cla/b 
Hobbs; 

Lead Nails, Draw Nails, Dejk 
Nails, Rofe Nails, Flat-Head 
Nails, Flat-Point Nails, Scup¬ 
per Nails, Sharp Nails, Middle 
Nails, Prigg Nails, Square Nails, 
Spike Nails. 

N. B. All the above Sorts are 
fold by the 1000, and (including 
them all) they are from 8 d. to 
12 s. per iooo. 

Weight. Price. 

Such of them as •». d- 

weigher iooo- O 2$ O 8 

05 O 8i 

06 o 84 

07 09 

09 O 95 

o 14 011 

I O o III 

18 11 

I 12 I ii 

1 14 I 2 s 

2 I 2 i 

2 8 I 4* 

2 14 i 6i 

30 17 

38 1 ii 

3 12 1 10 

44 1 11 

4 12 2 X 


Weight. Price. 

Such of them as oz. j. / 

weigh per iooo *50 2 Z\ 


6 

6 

O 

12 

2 

2 

h 

7 

O 

2 

9 * 

7 

8 

2 

11 i 

8 

0 

3 

Oi 

9 

0 

3 

3 

10 

0 

3 

6 

12 

0 

4 

1 

*3 

0 

4 

6 


0 

5 

0 

16 

0 

5 

3 

18 

0 

5 

10 

1 9 

0 

6 

2 

20 

0 

6 

5 

21 

0 

6 

8 

2 3 

0 

7 

3 

24 

0 

7 

6 

26 

0 

8 

2 

2 7 

0 

8 

6 

30 

0 

9 

2 

32 

0 

9 

6 

36 

0 

11 

0 

40 

0 

12 

0 


Flat-Pointed Nails are fold by 
the Hundred Weight. 


Price per iooo wft. 


Name 24 ^. 

1. 

1 

/. 

11 

O 

3° d. 

1 

10 

O 

40 d. 

1 

9 

O 

41 . 

1 

9 

O 

5 s ’ 

1 

9 

O 

6 s. 

1 

9 

O 
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The other Sorts of Nails, viz. 
Batten Brads are fold by the 1000. 

Price. Weight 

s. d. lb. oz. 

Price per 1000 - O 8 i O 8 

Oil o 14 
o ii | r o 
1 3 1 12 

14 20 

19 2 12 

1 10 2 14 

1 11 30 

24 40 

210 5 o 

Clout Nails are fold by the 1000. 

Price. Weight. 
/. d. lb. oz. 

Price per 1000 - 2 1*48 

2 IO 7 0 

Clout Brads at 3 6 90 

Pound- Nails are fold by the 

Hundred Weight. 

Price per ico wt. 

/. s. d. 

Name 14 ife. 1 1 g 0 

20 ife i o 

34 ft> r 14 6 

44 ib 1 13 o 

54& 1 12 o 

Dog Nails are- fold by the 1000. 

Price. Weight. 

$• d . lb. oz. 

Price per icoo - 3 9 9 O 

4 9 12 O 

5 9 16 o 

B. That there are other larger 
Sizes, viz. from 20 ft, to 100 ife 
weight per 1000, and are all fold 
at 4 d. or 4 d. a per Pound. 


Jobent Nails are fold by the rooo. 

Price. Weight. 

d. lb. ox. 

Price per icoo - O IO * O 14 

O II i I O 

I 2 \ I 14 

13 2 0 
1 643 o 

Ribbing Nails there are feveral 
Sorts of, viz: from 5 to 
10 Inches, and are fold at 
2 y s. per 100 Weight. 

Round-Head Nails are fold by 
the 1000. 

Price. Weight. 

d. lb. oz. 

Price per tooo - Oil* O 12 

I O I O 
13 I IO 
I 4*20 

1 lI R 3 4 

2 0 CO 

S 3 7 0 

4 3 io- 4 

5 5 13 6 

Glaziers Sprigs are fold by the 
1000 

Price. Weight. 

3 - d. lb. a*. 

Price per 1000 - o 7 i O 3 

o 8 i o 14 
O 8 i 1 O 

Timber Nails are of feveral Sorts 
viz. from 6 to ij or 16 
Inches, and are at 3 os. per 
100 Weight. 

K 2 
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Joiners Rivets are fold by the Pound, viz. thole of an Inch at 
4 i j Inch i at 4 i ; 2 Inches at 4 3 Inches at 4 \ ; 3 

Inches at 4 d. 

Cafement Hooks are fold by the Grofs, viz. thofe that weigh 53 % 
per 1000, at 2 s gd thofe that weigh 70 lb per 1000, at 3 s 6 d. 

'Tenter Hooks are fold by the 1000, viz. thole that weigh 1 lb, at 
1 s 4-d-, 1 lb 8 oz. at is. td-, 2 lb 8 oz. at 2s 3 d; 5 lb 8 02. 
at 3-f; 10 lb, at 4* 6 d-, 18 lb 8 oz. at ys 6 d-, and thofe 

of 39 lb 8 oz. at 15 s 6 d. 

Curtain Hooks are fold by the Grofs, viz. weighing 21 lb, 

at 1 s. 

HL Hinges, the beft are fold per Pair, viz. thofe of 6 Inches, at 

9 d> y Inches, at 10 d-, 8 Inches, at is 2 d-, 9 Inches at n 

3 10 Inches, at 1 s td-, 11 Inches, at 2 s$ 12 Inches, at 2 s 

10 d per Pair. 

N. B. There are larger Sizes which are fold at 10 d per lb. 
HL with Riling Joints are fold per Pair, viz. thofe of 7 Inches, 
at 1 s 3 d-, 8 Inches, at 1 s 5 d-, 9 Inches, at 1 mo d-, 10 Inches, 
at 2 s-, ji Inches, at 3J; 12 Inches, at 3* 10 d per Pair. 

Pew Hinges are fold per Dozen, viz. thofe of 6 Inches, at 9 s 
9 d> 7 Inches, at 13 is 8 Inches, at 17 s 6 d -, 9 Inches, at 20 s 
td-, 10 Inches, at 261 per doz. 

Shutter Hinges are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 6 Inches, 
at y s t d-, 7 Inches* at 10 r td-, 8 Inches, at 12 s-, 9 Inches, 
at 16 s 9 d per doz. 

Side Hinges are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 5 Inches at 5 s -, 
6 Inches, at 6 j 5 7 Inches, at 8 j 9 d-, 8 Inches at ioj 6 d -, 
9 Inches, at 12 r 9 d -, **nd 10 Inches, at 13 s 6 d per doz. 
Dove-Tailed Hinges, the beft are fold by the Pair, viz. thofe of 

3 Inches, at 3 3 Inches and a half, at4 s j 4 Inches, at 4* 6 d-, 

4 Inches and a half, at 5 s. 6 d ; 5 Inches, at 5 s 9 d per Pair. 
Black Hinges, Chejl Hinges, Chefl Halps, Hooks and Hinges. 

Scuttle Hinges, Strap Hinges. 

N. B. All thefe Sorts are fold by the Dozen, and are from 
35 td to iij per Dozen, viz. at 3* td-, at 4* 6 d -, 

to 5 J 3 ^J at 6 i 3 </; at 7 s 9 d-, at 8 s 6 d -, and at in; 
per Dozen. 


X Garnet 
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X Garnet-Hinges with rifing Joints, are fold by the Dozen, 
and are from 6 s 9 d •, to i6j; per Dozen, viz. at 6 s 9 d-, 
at 9 s: at 10 s 6 d ; at 13 s 6 d\ and at 16 s 6 d-, per Dozen. 

X Garnet and Scuttle Hinges that are weighty, are fold at 3 3 s: 
per Hundred Weight. 

X Garnet Hinges, Filed-Joints , are fold at 38*5 per Hundred 
Weight. 

Hinges with Hooks , are fold at 30 s. per Hundred Weight. 

N. B. Sometimes they have Stay-Hooks, and then they are 2 s 5 
or 2 s 3 d ; per Hundred more. 

The cheaper fort of Hinges are Lancajhire Hinges, Balcony 
Hinges, Ckejl Hinges, Dove-tail'd Hinges, X Garnet Hinges, and 
Side Hinges. 

N. B. Thefe forts are fold by the Dozen, the Prices are from 
13 d \ to 3 1 s ; ‘ per Dozen, viz. at ij n/: at n 3^; at n 6</; 
at 2J 6i; at 3 i 3 i; at 4 r 1 d at 5^ ; at 8 j 3 r/; at 
\0s6d-, at 12s 6 d-, at 14; 3^; at i6r; at 17 r 6d-, at 
20rj at 25 j; and at 31*5 per Dozen. 

Smooth-filed Hinges, viz. Balcony Hinges, Box Hinges, Chejl 
Hinges, Clock-Cafe Hinges, Defk Hinges, Pew Hinges, Shutter 
Hinges, Side Hinges. 

N. B. Of thefe Hinges there are feveral Sorts, and are fold by 
the Dozen, viz. atn 8</; at 1 j io</; at n 11 </; at 2 s 2d j 
at 2 s 6 d-, at 3 r ; at 3 r 6 d at 4 r ; at 4 r 6 dat 5 s 6 d 

at 7 s , at 9 s 6 d at 10 s ; at 11 s ; at 14 s at 16 s 6 d , 

at 20 s 6 d at 22 j 6d-, at 24*; at 26^ ; at 30^6 d- y 

at 35 s j and at 43 s 6 d\ per Dozen. 

Smooth-filed Hinges, fome are fold by the pair viz. at 4 s 
at 5 s ; at 5 s 6 d at 6 s and at 7 s 6 d per Pair. 

Holdfafts and Wall-Hooks are fold at 33 s. per Hundred Weight. 

Ditto for Joyners are fold at 4 d. f per Pound. 

Hooks and Eyes for Gates are fold 3 d\ or 3 d * per Pound. 

Dong Dinned Latches are fold by the Dozen, viz. the ift Sort 
at 2 j 6J-, the 2d Sort at 2 s 8 d-, the 3d Sort 3* 6d-, the 4th. 
Sort at 4 j j the 5th Sort at 45 6d-, the 6th Sort at 6r 6 d-, 
the 7th Sort at 7 s and the 8th, Sort at 8 sper Dozen. 

Varnifh Latches are fold by the Dozen, viz. the ift Sort at 2 s yd-, 
2d Sort at 3 s : 3d Sort at 4 s : 4th Sort at 6 j 3 d\ and the 5th Sort 
at 8i 3 d: per Dozen. 


Spring 
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Spring and Thumb Latches are fold by the Dozen, viz. ill Sort at 
3 s. yd. the 2d Sort at 4 s 3 d\ the 3d Sort 4 s 9 d\ the 4th 
Sort at 5* 6 d ; the 5th Sort at y s the 6th Sort at 8* 4< /. 
the 7th Sort at 9 s 3d; the 8th Sort at 12 s; and the oth 
Sort at 14 s-, 9 d: per Dozen. 

Latches with Brafs Knobs are fold by the Dozen, viz. the ift 
Sort at 14 S’, the 2d Sort at 16 *j the 3d Sort ati8*- ter 
Dozen. 0 F 

Rimmed Latches of fondry Sizes. 

N. B. Of thefe fome are Iron Cafed, fome Brafs Caled, and 
fome Sliding Cafed, and are fold Angle, and are from 2 s to icr 
6 di Each. viz. at 2s ; at 2s 2r 4^ 1131; at 3 s 6 d- t 

at 4* 4*/; at 4 s 7 d ; at 5 s 6 /; at 6 s 6 d; at 8 s ato/ 

atior; at 12* 6 d at 13 * 6 d and at 15* 6 d- t each. 

D Gate Locks, if 2 Wards, 3 Wards, Steel Wards, Slit Key, or 
Letter Key, are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 2 * 9 d .; at 2 * 10 s’ at 
3 *; at 3 * 4 d \ at 3*6*/; at 4 r 3 ^; at 4 s 6 d •, at 3 * 6 d ■, 

at 7 *; at 7 * 6 d; at 8* 6 d; at 9 *; at 11*; and at 14 s 6 d; 
per Dozen. 


Hanging Locks , P#*/-Locks, Slit Key’d Locks,, are fold by the 
Dozen, viz. at 3* 6 d-, at 4 s 6 di at 4* 8d; at 51 6 d; 
at - 7 s j at 8 * 3 d- y at 9 * 3 d ; at 1 o * 9 4; at j,2 * 6 d\ at 
14 * 9 ^ and at 16 * 6 di per Dozen. 

Bridg’d and Secret Padlocks , fome are fold by the Dozen, wz. 
at 9* 6 di at 11 * 6d-, at 14*; and at 16* 6 d\ per Dozen. 
Some are fold fingly, viz. at 1 * 8 d-, at 1 * 10 d j at 2 * 3 d ■, at 

2 5 at 2S 9 ji at 3 * 6</;at4*j and at 5 * 9 d-, each. 

Cabinet Locks, Box Locks, Cupboard Locks, and Till Locks 

(whether in Suite or not) are fold per Dozen, viz, at 3 * 9 d-, at 

3 * k> d -, at 4 * 3 d\ at 4* 6 d' y at 5 * 6 di at y s at 8 *; 

at 9 /,. \ at , 11 * ; an ^ to 1 ^ s P er Dozen. 

Cabinet-Locks, Till-Locks, Scrutore-Locks, in Suite Five Locks 
and one Key, the Price per Suits, is 2* 6d-, zs o d-, 3 s- t 

2 s b d i 4* 6 d^y 5 * 4-d > and ys 6 d ; per Suit. 

N B There are higher priced ones, but not of common Ufe. 
Of Infide Locks for Chejh , Dejhs> Tills , Cupboard and E w es 
diere are fimdry Sorts, X Kyi, X Ward.-, XX Ward,, 

XX and Bullet Hards, S Bitted , &c. which are fold by the 
Dozen, viz. at 3*4^ at 3 * sod; a at 4* 6 4 at 

4 * at 5* 6 d- } at 5 * gd-, at 6*; at 7*6/; at 8 *; 

at 9 * 
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at qs 6d ; at iix 6d-, at 12 x j 6d-, at 14 s 6 d at 16 j 
6 di at 20 x; at 22 s 6 d at 27X; at 30 * ; and at 37 x 6 </. 
/tfr Doz. 

Ditto, not fold in Dozens, viz. at 2; 3 </; at 3x5 at 3 x 6 d-, 
at 4s 6 d at 5 x; at 6 x 6 */; at 7 x; at 9 x ; and at 11 x each. 

Plate Clofet Locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at in 6</j at 
I2J 6</; at 14; 6</; at 16 x ; and at 20 s ; per doz. 

Plated Clojet-Locks, with double Screws, are fold fingly, viz. at 
1 s 6 d: at 1 s 8 d: at 1 s 10 d : at 2 s 6 d: at 2 s 9 d: and 
at 3 s 6 d: each. 

Plate Clofet Locks with double Springs are fold fingly, viz. at 
12 s 6 d-, at 15 r; and 17*; each. 

Ditto with Single Springs , fold Jingle , mz. at 6 x 6 */; at 7 5 
6*/j at 8 x 6</; and at gs ; each. 

Bajlard Banbury Stock Locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 
6 x; at 7 x; at 8 s ; and at 9 s. per doz. 

Livery Stock Locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 7 s. at 8 s 

6 d ; at 9 x 6 d; at 10s 6d; at 14 s 6 d j at 16 s 6 d‘, at 21 s ; 

at 23 s and at 25 s. per doz. 

Plate Stock Locks are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 8 s 6 d 
at 9 s j at 11 s 6d-, at 12 x 6 d ■, at 13 X} at 145 6 d 

at 15 x; at 16 x 6 </; and to 26 s per. doz. 

Spring Stock Locks , twice Dead and Spring, are fold fingly, 
viz. at 2 s ^ d\ at 2 s $d \ at 2 x 9 */ > at 3 x 6 d •, at 45 

6 d. at $s gd', at y s 6 d •, at 8 x} and at 10 s. each. 

Spring Stock Locks twice dead, are fold in Suite, viz. at 11 s 
6di at 14X} at i6x 6 d at 20;; at 22 j 6 d •, at 25 xj 

at 26 jj at 33 s ; and at 40 s, per Suite. 

Balcony-Bolts, fome are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 6 s; at 7 j 

6 d j at 9 j ; at 12 s ; at 15 s 6 d-, at i8x ; at 22 s 6 d-, at 

25 s at 26’jj and zgs\per doz. 

Some Balcony-Bolts are fold by the Pair, viz. at 3 s 3 d; at 

3s gd; at 4 x 9 */; at 5 x 3 </} at 5 x 6 */} at y s , at 9 s 

d} and at 12 x. 6 d ; per Pair. 

Spring Bolts, and Safh Bolts, are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 
1 s 6d', at 1 x 9 */; at 2x3*/; at 2 x 6 */} at 2s gd, at 

3 s 6 d; at 4. s 6 d; at 4 x 9 d-, at 5 x 6 </ ; at 6x6*/} and at 

10 x } per doz. 

Shutter-Bolts are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 10 x 6*/; at 

12 x 6 d-y ati4X; at 16x6*/} and at 18 x 6 d-, per doz. 

Workmens-Tools. Adzes are fold at 20 d and 2 x a-piece ac¬ 
cording to the Size. * Augurs 
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\ Inch, 


7« 

Augers are fold iingly, viz. thofe of 4 Inch, at !;; 
at is 2d-, i Inch, at is 3 d; Inch, 1 s 6d-, Inch g at is 
9 d •, Inch i at 2 s 2 d-, Inch J at 2 s 6 d\ Inch 4 at 2 s 9 d-, Inch 
| at 3 s 3 d ■, and thole of 2 Inches at 4* 3 d each. 

Brick-Axes are fold at 2 s 6 d j or 3 s each, according to the 


Size. 

Felling-Axes , are fold iingly, viz. No. 1 at if 6 d; No. 

2 at 1 s. yd-, No. 3 at 2 r; No. 4 at 2 * 2 d each. 
Houfe-Axes are fold iingly, viz. at 2 s 6 d ; at 3 r ; at 3 5 4*/; 

and at 3 r 9 d each. 

Lopping-Axes are ufually fold by the Dozen, viz. No. 1 at 
17 s 6 d ; No. 2 at 18 j 6*/; No. 3 at 23 s -, No. 4 at 25 s per 
doz. 

Chizels , Firmers , and Gouges Jhouldered , are ufually fold by 
the Dozen, viz. Thofe of an Inch or under at 21 d per doz. Thofe 
from an Inch to an Inch and half it 2 s 2d per doz. Thofe from an 
Inch and half to two Inches, at 2 s. 9 d. Ditto long at 4* 6 d per 
doz. Mortice Chizels are 4* 6 d. per doz. Paring Chizels are 7 s. 
6 d or 8 r. per doz. The 2d fort are 8r 6d or 9 .r per doz. 
Broad Chizels are 7 s 6d or 8r per doz. Heading Chizels 1 Inch 
at 4; + Inch 6 f 6 d ; Inch ditto. Scribing-Chizel are 5; 

6 d per doz. 'Turning Chizels and Gouges are 6 s. per doz. 

Socket Gouges are 5 s 6 d per doz. 

CompaJJes , of thefe there are 6 or 7 Sizes, and are iold from 
20 d to 3* 6 d per Dozen. 

Compajfes , with Steel-Sweeps are fold by the Pairs, viz. thofe 
of 12 Inches, at 2f 4 d; 13 Inches, at 3 s-, 14 Inches, at 3 s 

3 d ; and thofe of 15 Inches at 3 s 4 d per Pair. 

Timber-Dogs are fold at 29 s. per Hundred Weight. 

Gimblets are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 6 d ; at 7 d j at 8 

at 9^/j at 10 4/; at ii</; at 1 j ; at is 3d -, at n 4^; 
at n 6</j at n 91/; at 2f; at 2 r 6 j at 3 r j at 3 r 6 </; 
at 4 r 6 and at 6 r doz. 

Claw Hammers are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 2 ; 9 </; at 
3 * 9 d> at 4 .r; at 4 r 6 */; at 5 r 6 ^ j at 7 j j and at 8 j /w 
doz. 

Welded-Cheek Hammers are fold by the Dozen, viz. at nr 
6 d j at 121 6i; at 14 s ; and at 16 s 6d per doz. 

Lathing-Hammers , are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 10 s 6 d ; at 
12 s 6 di at 14 s 6 d. and at 15 s 6d per doz. 

* Round- 
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Round-Poled Hatchets are fold by the Dozen at 6 s 6d; at 7 s 
6d-, at 8x 6 d\ and at 10 s 6 d per Doz. 

Square-Poled Hatchets are fold by the Dozen, viz. at 8x 9 d 
at ioi; at 14 s 6d-, and at 16 x 6 dper Doz. 

Joynei s—Hatchets are fold from 18 x to 215 per Oozen. 

Pincers for Joyners, Farriers and Shoemakers, are fold bv the 
Dozen viz. at 4 x 6 dat 5 s6d-, at 7 s 6 d-, at 8x 6d } at 
iisbdi at 13 x 6d at 16 x j at2ixj at2 7 s6d-, ato6s- 
and at 45 s per Doz. 0 

Compafs-Steel-Saws are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 12 Inches 
at 8 s 3 d-, 15 Inches at 10 s 6 dper Doz. 

Grafting-Saws are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 10 Inches, 
at q s 6 dj 12 Inches, at 12 x 6d-, 14 Inches, at 14x6^ 16 
Inches, at 16 x ; and thofe of 18 Inches, at 18 x per Doz. 

Hand and Pannel Saws are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 20 
Inches, at 22 x ; 22 Inches, at 2 5s 6d-, 24 Inches at 28 x 6 d-, 

and thofe of 26 Inches, at fos per Doz. 

Hand and Pannel Saws , Hardened Plates , viz. thofe of 22 Inches 

at 4s 6 d-, 24 Inches at 5^ and thofe of 26 Inches at ex 6d 

each. J 


Tenent-Saws, Hardened Plates, are fold at 55 x per Dozen. 

Pwo-Hand-Peg-Tooth, and Whipjleel Saws, are ufually fold fingle 
viz. thofe of 3 Foot at 6 s 9 d-, 3 Foot i at 7 s ad 4 Foot at 
9 s6J; 4 Foot i at 10 si j Foot at ll/bl. c Foot x « 

12 s 6d- y 6 Foot at 15 6 Foot I at 16s 6 d ■, 7 Foot at 1 7 s- 

7 Foot \ at 20;; 8 Foot at 23 j 6 d8 Foot i at 25 x ; 9 Foot 

at p | ? Fo0t * at 3 5 s ‘> and th°fe of 10 Foot at 40 xj each. 

Rib-Steel Saws are fold fingly. viz , thofe of 5 Foot at 8 s -id- 
5 Foot i at 9 s 6 d-, and thofe of 6 Foot at rox 6d: each ’ 
Iron Hand-Saws are fold by the Dozen, viz. thofe of 17 Inches 
at8j: 18 Inches at 9 j: 19 Inches at 10: 20 Inches 12 x: 

22 Inches at 13 s: 24 Inches at i6x : per Doz. 

Iron Two Hand-Peg-Tooth, and Whip Saws are fold fingly viz. 
thofe of 3 Foot at 3 x 3 d : 3 Foot i at 3 x 9 d: 4 Foot at 4 x : 

t A°i * a i V 6 d: sFoot at 5 * : 5 Foot i at 5x 6 d: 6 Foot 

6x 6,/: 6 Foot 5 at 7 x: and thofe of 7 Foot at 7 x od: each 

Stone-Saws are fold at 36 x. per Hundred Weight. 

Hand-Saw Screws ate fold at 6x 6 d. per Grofs. 

Hand-Saw Setts are fold at 2 x. per Dozen. 

Ditto. The very belt at 3 x. per Dozen. 

L 


Trowels 
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trowels' —Brick, are fold by the Dozen at 10 s. 

Laying Trowels at io s. the Dozen. 

Stopping Trowels at 8 s. the Dozen. 

Setting Trowels at 9 s. the Dozen. Stone Trowels at 10 s. 6 d. 
the Dozen. 

Spades. No 1 is fold at 2 s 6 d: No 2 at in and No 2 at 1 i 
6 dz each. 4 

Jacks , or Hand-Screws Jingle ) are fold per Pair, viz. thofe of 
2 Inch at 17 s: ilnchat25r 6 d: I Inch at 262 6 d: Inch 
at 30 s : Inch 5 at 32 s: and thofe of Inch 5 at 40 s : per Pair. 

Jacks , or Hand-Screws [double) are fold by the Pair, viz. thofe 
of Inch + at 42 s : Inch i at 82 s: per Pair. 


STABLE foewing briefly the Prices of the moft 


common Materials ufed in Building . 


F O R Bricks the thoufand — —- 

Tiles the thou land — — _ 

Lime the Hundred, i. e. 25 Bulhels — _ 

Sand the Load, i. £.36 Bulhels — — _ 

Nine Inch Paving Tiles the Hundred — _ _ 

Gutter Tiles the Hundred — — _ 

Hair the Bulhel - - - - 

Rough Timber the Load, containing 40 Feet — 
Timber cut to Scantlings fit for Building, the Load 

Plank the Load — — _ _ _ 

Tile Pins the Bulhel — — _ ___ 

Withes for Thatching, the Hundred - — 

Five Foot Lathes Heart of Oak, the Bundle - 

Four Foot Lathes Heart of Oak, the Bundle - 

Five Foot Lathes Sap of Oak, the Bundle _ 

Four Foot Lathes Sap of Oak, the Bundle _ 


/. 
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How to "EJUmate the Charge of eretfing any Houfe of any Height 
and Bignefs , built of Brick and ‘Timber. 

Before any Gentlemen or others begin to eredt a Building, 'tis re- 
quifite to have Draughts or Defigns drawn upon Paper, Vellum, or 
the like, not only for Eafe and Expedition, but for preventing 
Miftakes in carrying on the intended Edifice, and will alfo be of 
Ufe to prevent the many Errors that may other wife occur in the 
Eftimation of the Coft and Charge thereof, and in large Fabricks 
it would be proper to have a Model made either of Pafboard y 
Wiwd, Clay t or the like, for thereby the whole StruBure would be 
feen at one View in Miniature; but however, that you may give 
a near Eftimate of the Charge of the Eredtion of any Edifice, 
you mull have given you : Firft, The Dimenfions thereof, not 
only in Length and Breadth, alfo in Height in Refpedt of the 
number of Stories; for by the Length and Breadth you may find 
the Quantity of Squares upon every Floor, and alfo in the Roof 
and Tyling. By the Height you may calculate the Number of 
the Rods of Brickwork contained in the Walls round about, and 
in the Partition Walls, if any be ; and alfo in the Chimnies. Then 
confider how many Pair of Stairs, and of what kind. How 
many Floors to lay, and of what Sort. What Partitions of Timber 
with Doors, and of what Sort. What Timber in Safh Frames 
and Window Lights, and of what Sort; alfo confider what, and 
how many Door-Ways, and Windows there are to cafe; what 
Rooms to wainfeot, and of what fort of Work, Iron-Work, as 
Nails and Hinges, Gfc. and, in fhort, all the feveral Works muft 
be remembred carefully, of which I have already difcourfed in the 
foregoing Sections, to which I refer you for a more particular 
Account. 


The Buildings of the City of London are valued according to 
their Rates, of which Rates there are four, viz. 


1 ft Rate 
2d 
3d 
4th 


!1 


Stories, Cellars, and Garrets. 

5 * 


L 2 


And 
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And the naked Building, or Shell of a Brick-Houie (the naked 
Floors being finiflied) is thus valued by the Square or too Foot, 
jf in High Streets, viz. 


ill Rate at 25/.*) 

*d I ’.'.I'.'. If /I ^Square. 

4th- 50 l.J 

But thefe Rates may be augmented at the Difcretion of the Sur¬ 
veyor, or according to the finifljing the Houfe. 
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BUILDING. 


PART the Second 

Containing the Five Orders of Columns 
in Architecture. 


Of the 7 ifcan Order. 

CHAP. I. Plate 4. 

HIS Order had it’s Original in Tufcany , a 
Place very remarkable in Italy, whence the Name 
is derived. 

The Shaft of this Column is fix Diameters, 
the Bafe and Capital are each half a Diameter, fo 
that including Bafe and Capital, it is feven Diame¬ 
ters high j it diminifhes a quarter of the Diameter) the principal 
Parts thereof are as followeth, viz. 



The 












Column Entablature 
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By my Method. 

■ M S 
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By Mr Gibbt't Method. Builders Repofitory. 
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So that the whole Height of this Column and Entablature, ex- 
clufive of the Pedeftal, by my Method, is 525 Minutes, or 8*Mo- 
dules 45 Minutes; and with its Pedeftal 645 Minutes, or 10 Di¬ 
ameters and 45 Minutes. 


Note That in the Copper-Plates of the five Orders the Figures placed between the Lines 
proceeding from the Mouldings fhews their Height, and thofe at the Extremities of the 
Mouldings, their Projections from the Central Line of the Column in Minutes 

Note, That the Module made Ufe of in this Treatife, is the whole Diameter of the 
Column taken juft above the Bafe and divided into 60 Parts called Minutes. 


But Mr Gibbs in his Rules for Drawing the Jive Orders , hath 
thefe fame Proportions in his Length of Column and Height of En¬ 
tablature, but differs from them in the Pedeftal, making it higher 
by giving that a fourth Part of the Length of the Column and 
Entablature taken together, alfo by his Divifions of the Entablature 

and Pedeftal there is fome Alteration from thefe, as by comparing 

will appear. r t> 

And in the Gentlemans and Builders Repojitory (lately publifhed) 
you have alfo a fmall Difference in the before-mentioned Pedeftal, 
which are alfo compared as above and in Plate A, 
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Of* the ‘Dofic Order. 

0yirt r.es f H*^-***^ &)<>*• 44+, t*rfu?e '&> tHeJ 

ffle'y' • CHAP. II. Plate 5 . ! tfiOy u v*/'t'b J 


T HIS Order had its Original and Name from the Dorians , a 
Grecian People which dwelt in Afia. 

The Shaft of this Column is ieven Diameters high, the Bafe 
and Capital are each half a Diameter, which makes the Column 
(including Bale and Capital) 8 Diameters high, it diminilhes 
± 0 f its Diameter: The Entablature is two Diameters or a Quar¬ 
ter of the Height of the Column; the Trigliphs are each half 
a Diameter wide, and fo are the Bells that are placed over and 
under them. The Metops (or Spaces between the Trigliphs) are 
fquare. Its principal Parts are as follow, viz. 


By my Method. 




Mod. 

§ 

St* 

Min. 


Min. 







Jl 

r Cornice 

O 

45 7 

1 




! Frize 

O 

45 J 

. 120 or 


0 

1 ( 

1 Architrave 

O 

3 ° J 

i 



w 






C i 
£ ' 

f Capital 

O 

30] 

► 480 or 

s 



c Shaft 

7 

0 

0 

6 i 

[Bafe 

0 

3 °) 

\ 







600 or 10 

0 

*«d i 

f Cornice 

0 

20 / 

> 



*T 3 

< Body or Die 

1 

2 o 

5 140 or 

2 

20 

cj 

P -4 1 

l Bafe and Plinth 

0 

4*: 

) 




740 or 12 20 


By Mr Gibbs . 

Builders Repofitory. 

§ 



a St ? 

0 45 7 

O 45 7 

0 45 >120 or 2 0 

0 45 >120 or 2 0 

030 3 

0 30 ) 

__________ iCrt rv*» Q 

■ - A&Q or 8 O 



CO 

O 

0 2 I i? 

1 2ii >150 or 2 30 

1 2 5 if 15° 2 3 ° 

0 5 ° 3 

0 4 2 0 

- 750 or 12 30 

< 750 or 12 30 


So that the whole Height of this Column and Entablature, 
exclufive of the Pedeftal, by my Method, is 600 Minutes, or 10 Mo¬ 
dules y with its Pedeftal 740 Minutes, or 12 Modules 20 Minutes. 

Eut Mr Gibbs and the Builders Repofitory alfo vary in this Order 
as may be feen by the Scheme annexed, and by Plate A. 
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Of tta Ionic Order. . 

CHAP. III. Plate 6. 


<> N X v 


* l 


<• < Vv \ « ^ 


T HE Ionic Order had its Original in Ionia , a Province in 
A/ia i becaufe one Ion in Ionia firft invented it; who is laid 
to have eredfed a Temple of this Order to the Goddefs Diana. 

This Column, with its Bafe and Capital, is 9 Diameters, and 
diminishes of. its Diameter; its Entablature is equal to one fifth 
of ^ the Height of the Column j the Pedeftal is 2 Modules 42 
Minutes. The principal Parts thereof are as follow, viz . 


i 

i 



By my Method | By Mr Gibbs | Builders Repofitory 



Min. 

Mad. 

§ 

J** 


Min. 

Mod. 

Min. 

Mod. 

$ 

St' 

Min. 

Mod. 

Min. 

Mod. 

§: 

st* 

g! ft 

S r* 

Cornice 

Frize 

Architrave 

OOO 

U M 4v 
'- r « 

»108 

or 

1 48 

0 43 ' 
0 3 2 i 

0 3 2 ‘ ‘ 

|108 or 

I 48 

0 45 

0 2 7 

0 36 ' 

^ 108 or 

1 48 

Capital 

Shaft 

0 31 1 

7 591 
0 3° J 

* 54 ° 

or 

9 0 


540 or 



540 or 

9 00 

Bafe 


9 00 




648 

or 

10 48 







Cornice 

0 21 J 

) 



O 204 "] 

) 


1 2 3 fl 
1 324? 
0 4 6fJ 



Body or Die 
Bafe and Plinth 

1 40 S 
0 42 J 

* 163 

or 

2 43 

4 i 

1 2 7i 

0 54 J 

► 162 or 

2 42 

► 162 or 

2 42 



8ll 

or 

13 31 


810 or 

13 3° 


810 or 

13 30 


So that the whole Height of this Column, exclufive of its Pe- 
JfM. m y Method, is 648 Minutes, or 10 Modules 48 Minutes: 
V%ith it s Pedeftal 81 1 Minutes, or 13 Modules 31 Minutes. 

This Order hath a greater Variation than the laft, from the afore- 
faid Authors, in the Entablature, as well as the Pedeftal, as above, 
and by Plate A. 
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IVate VI. 
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Of the Corinthian Order. 

CHAP. IV. Plate 7. 

t/<C 

T HIS Order was firft defigned by^an Architect of Athens, 
and executed at Corinth from whence it had its Original and 
Name of Corinthian Order. 

This Column, including Bafe and Capital, is 9 Diameters and 
a half high, and diminiihes one eighth Part of its Diameter: 
Its Entablature is one fifth of the height of the Column. 

The Height of the Capital is feventy Minutes, of which the 
Abacus muft be a feventh Part; and the remaining Part being di¬ 
vided into three equal Parts; the two lowermoft, gives the Height 
of the firft and fecond Tour of Leaves j and the third, or up- 
permoft Part, being divided into two equal Parts, the lower Part of 
the two fhall be for the Caulicoli, or Scrolls, and the upper the 
Extremes of the Voluta’s. The Height of the Pedeftal is 2 Mo¬ 
dules 48 Minutes. The principal Parts are as follow, viz. 



By my Method. 

By Mr Gibbs's Method. 

Builders Repertory. 

g: I* is g: H 

&& § g: 1? 

g:£ § g: g: 

S F F s «' 

a. a a «<. ? 

ft- ? >5 ft. ? 

Cornice o 47 i 1 

O 48 1 

O 47 iO 

Frize m 0 285 >114 or 1 54 

0 36 V120 or 2 0 

0 28 j >105 or 1 54 

Architrave 0 38 3 

0 36 1 

0 38 } 

Capital 1 10 1 

1 10 1 

1 10 1 

Shaft 7 50 >570 or 9 30 

8 20 >600 or 10 0 

7 5° 5- 57° or 9 3© 

Bafe 0 30 J 

0 30 } 

0 30 ) 

684 or 11 24 



Cornice 0 19 1 

0 22\1 

O 24il 

Body or Die 1 50 £168 or 2 48 

1 37^ >180 or 3 0 

1 371 S-171 01 2 S 1 

Bafe and Plinth 0 39 J 

1 00 3 

0 49 ) 

852or 14 12 

Total 900 or 15 o 

855 or 14 15 


M 

So 
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So that the whole Height of this Column, exclufive of its Pe¬ 
deftal, by my Method, is 684 Minutes, or 11 Modules, 24 Minutes j 
with its Pedeftal 852 Minutes, or 14 Modules 12 Minutes. 

In this Order Mr Gibbs makes a greater Variation than in any 
other, in all the principal Parts of the Pedeftal , Column , and Enta¬ 
blature, as will appear by comparing the Schemes and feeing 
Plate A. 


Of the Compojite Order. 

CHAP. V. Plate 8. 

T H E Compojite Order is fo called, becaufe it is compofed of 
of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders, and not a compleat Or¬ 
der of itfelf. ’Tis of a Roman Extraction, and by many is called 
the Roman Order, and by forae the Italian Order. This Order 
is more flender than the Corinthian , and may be made like it in 
all Parts, except in the Capital. 

This Colum, including its Bafe and Capital, is ten Diameters 
high, it diminUhes one Eighth of its Diameter, and the Entabla¬ 
ture is one fifth of the Height of the Column. The Pedeftal is 
3 Modules high. 

The principal Parts thereof are as follow, viz. 



By my Method. 


By Mr Gibbs. 

Builders Repofitory. 
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So that the whole Height of this Column, exclufive of its 
Pedeftal, by my Method, is 720 Minutes, or 12 Modules; with its 
Pedeftal 900 Minutes or 15 Modules. 

In this Order Mr Gibbs makes not the lead Variation in his 
principal Parts, from the Corinthian Order , fo that his is only a 
Repetition of the laft ; but in the Builders Repojitory there is a Va¬ 
riation from the Corinthian , tho’ not much from Mr Gibbs. See 
Plate A. 

PLATE IX. Is all the five Orders in general collected to¬ 
gether from the foregoing Proportions, and may be meafured by 
the Scale of Minutes there laid down. 

And Plate A thews the Variations from thefe Proportions 
by two other Authors as mentioned in the foregoing Chapters. 


CHAR VI. 


Of the Intercolumniation of the Five Orders of 
Columns in ARCHITECTURE. Plate B. 


1. Of the TUSCAN Order. 

T HE Intercolumniation of this Order, that is, the didance 
that the Columns fhould be placed from each other, is greater 
in this than in any of the other Orders, becaufe its Architrave 
is generally made of Wood, and therefore hath an Intercolumnia¬ 
tion of 4 Diameters, or 4 Diameters 45 Minutes. 

This Intercolumniation, Vitruvius calls Arxojlyles i which is a 
compound Greek Word, fignifying Columns thin fet. 

Note , The Intercolumniation of Columns, is always accounted 
from the central Line of the Column. 

When you are to introduce Arches between the Columns, the 
4 Intercolumniation may be 4 Diameters and a half, or 5 Diameters 
15 Minutes: The Aperture, or Opening in breadth, mud be 
3 Diameters 10 Minutes, and 4 Diameters in height to the lower 
Part of the Impod. 


M 2 


Of 
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2. Of the DORIC Order. 

T H E Intercolumniation of this Order is always regulated by the 
Number of Trigliphs in the Frize, viz. when i, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 Trigliphs are placed between thole over the Columns, the In- 
columniation muft be for 


1 T rigliph 

. D. 

2 

M. 

3 ° 

2 Trigliphs 

3 

45 

3 Trigliphs 

5 

0 


Thefe are the feveral Intercolumniations when the Frize is in- 
riched with its Trigliphs j but when they are not regarded, the 
Intercolumniation is three Diameters precifely. 

When the Doric Arch is to be made, the Intercolumniation muft 
be greater than either of the preceeding, and muft contain either 
4 or 5 Trigliphs between thofe over the Columns} and for 
Inch an Intercolumniation there muft be for 

D. M. 

4 Trigliphs 6 15 

5 Trigliphs 7 30 

3. Of the IONIC Order. 

T H E Intercolumniation of this Order depends upon the Num¬ 
ber of Modillions between Column and Column j for, ftnee 
that over every central Line of a Column, there is placed a Mo- 
dillion as the Trigliphs of the Doric Order are. It therefore 
follows that every Intercolumniation will be odd, and when 3, 5, 
7, or 9 Modillions are placed between thole over the Column, 
the Intercolumniation muft be for 

D. M. 

3 Modillions 2 8 


5 - 3 12 

7 - - -4 16 

9 ----- 5 20 


Thefe 
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Thefe are the various Intercolumniations of Columns alone, but 
when they have Arches or Doors between the Intercolumnia- 
tion, they may be fomething larger, viz. * 

D. M. 

ii Modillions 6 24 

13-7 28 

15. 8 3 ^ 

N. B. That the mod common Intercolumniation is 2 Dia¬ 
meters and one fourth, which Vitruvius calls Eujiileos, being 
(as he faith, and the Word implies) the beft kind of Interco¬ 
lumniation. 

4. Of the CORINTHIAN Order. 

T H E Intercolumniation of this Order may be the fame as the 
Ionic , viz. 2 Diameters and a Quarter; but if we have re¬ 
gard to the Modillions in the Cornice, we mud alfo obferve 
that over the central Line of a Column there be placed a Mo- 

dillion. . . 

It therefore follows that every Intercolumniation will be odd, 
and when 3, 5, 7, or 9 Modillions are introduced, the Interco¬ 
lumniation muft be for 

D. M. 

3 Modillions 2 30 

5 -3 45 

7 .5 0 

9 . 6 15 

The Intercolumniation may yet be greater j where the Arch 
of this Order is to come between j as 

D. M. 

11 Modillions 7 30 

13 . 8 45 


5 - Of 
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5. Of the COMPOSITE Order. 

T HE Intercolumniation of this Order is 1 Diameter 30 Mi¬ 
nutes, when the Columns are placed in Pairs ; but when 
Tingle may be larger, and when an Arch is comprifed between 
them may be extended even to 6 or 8 Diameters. But the In- 
columniation is alfo regulated by the Number of Modillions con¬ 
tained therein, as, firft, Columns placed in pairs, having two Mo¬ 
dillions between, are (as above) 1 Diam. 30 Min. but when they 
con lift of either of 8, 11, or 16 Modillions, then the Inter¬ 
columniation mull be for 

D. M. 

8 Modillions 4 21 

" . S 43 

16- 8 13 

For the Imports of Arches for this, and all the other Orders, 
See Plate XIV. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of PILASTERS. 

P ILASTERS are a kind of iquare Columns, which ap¬ 
pear to be in Part funk within the Wall againft which 
^" d, „ ai ! <4 t ^ t Part of them which appears before the Face 
of the Wall is called their Projedure; which Projedions are to 
be confidered with refped to the Order they are of: As firft. The 
lujcan and Doric need be no more then f or | of their Diame- 
ters, excepting when they are to receive Imports againft them, 
and then they mull projedi of their Diameter. The Pro- 
jedion of the Imports muft not projed more than the Pilafters. 

Secondly, Pilajiers of the Ionic , Corinthian , and Compofite Or¬ 
ders, mould have a Projedion equal to half their Diameters, that 

the 
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the Returns of their Capitals may terminate exa&ly in the middle, 
whereby they have the moft graceful Effect. 

When they have lefs Projection than half their Breadth and 
Flutings are required thereon, then the faid Projection is to be 
limited by the number of Flutes, let them be i, 2, or 3 which 
muft be made equal to thofe on the Face, or Front of the Pi~ 
lajlers. 

Note , A Pilajler hath its Bafe, Capital, and Entablature, as the 
Column in every refpeCt, but doth not diminirti upward as a 
Column doth. 


CHAP. VIII. 


H O W by Arithmetical Calculation to find the Module, or exaCt 
Diameter, in Proportion to any limited height of Columns 
or Pilaftersj according to any of the five Orders in Architecture; 
and in all the various Cafes that can poflibly occur in Practice, by 
the Proportions exhibited in the following Table, which are de- 
ducible from the Meafures laid down in Plate 4. c, 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Alfo to calculate a Module according to the Proportions laid 
down by any other Author, upon what Order foever. Likewife 
by Scale and Compafs. 


Stable. 


Mod. 

rColumn alone- 7 

The \ Column and Entablature 8 

I'ufcan } Column Ped. and Entab. 10 
(.Column and Pedeftal only 9 


rColumn alone-— 8 

The \ Column and Entablature 10 
Doric 1 Column Ped. and Entab. 12 
(.Column and Ped. only 10 

/■Column alone- 9 

The \ Column and Entablature 10 
Ionic 1 Colum Ped. and Entab. 13 
(.Column and Ped. only 11 


Min. Feet Inches 
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Mod. Min. Feet 


9 3°1 9*7 

>■ *4(. or ii 4jt; 

14 12 V 14 2sl 

12 l8J 12 3 ^3 

7 10 0 7 

lor 12 0 U 

\ 15 ° \ 

J 17 o J 


height. 


10 00 

12 00 

15 00 

*3 


height. 


r Column alone- 

. e 3 Column and Entablature 
Conn- S Column ped. and Entab. 
than (.Column and Ped. only 

. rColumn alone -- 

T ie 3 Column and Entablature 
Cotnpo -'j Column Ped. and Entab. 
fi te ' (.Column and Ped. only 

The Ufe of the Table, in finding the exa& Module, or Diame¬ 
ter, in Proportion to any Height of Columns or Pilafters. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppofe you want to know the Module, or Diameter, for erod¬ 
ing the Doric Column and Entablature, to a limited Height of 15 
Foot 3 Inches. 

Seek in the Table, the Doric Column and Entablature, and 
right again ft it you will find 10 Modules, or 10 Foot in Height; 
which is equal to 10 Modules, accounting every Module to con¬ 
tain one Foot. 

Now to find a Module in proportion to the Height propoled, 
viz. 15 Foot 3 Inches. Say, by the Rule of Three DireSl t If 10 
Foot ( Note, you may always rejed the fractional Part of an Inch 
in the Height, if any) in Height require a Module of 12 Inches, 
what will 15F0043 Inches require. 

Now as the firft and third Numbers do each confift of two 
Denominations, viz. Feet and Inches, you mult therefore always 
obferve, Firft, to reduce each Number into the loweft Denomina¬ 
tion, that is. Inches: And obferve alfo, that the firft and third 
Numbers are both of one Denomination ; that is, both Feet, or 
both Inches. Which is done by multiplying the Feet by 12, and 
add in the Inches as followeth: 


- 


If 
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Feet Inches Feet Inches Inches Inches Inches 

If 10—12—15 3. If I20 —12—183 



20 33 

io 15 


ift. No. 120 Inch. 183 3d. No. in Inches 


366 

183 


120)2196(18 Inch. 
120 


996 

960 


Note, You muft always multiply the Re¬ 
mainder^ by 16, and divide as before, 
and the Quotient will be fo many i6ths 
of an Inch j as you fee in this Example. 


120)576(4 

480 


* 96 

From the foregoing Operation it appears*, that to ered a Doric 
Column with its Entablature, to a limited flight of 15 Foot 3 
Inches, it will require a Module, or Diameter, of 18 Inches and 
ft of an Inch in proportion thereunto. V 

The fame Rule is to be obferved in finding a Module to any of 
the other Orders; in any of the Cafes, or to any Height what- 
fbever. 

Note , Always obferve to make ufe of the Feet and Inches, fet 
down in the Table againft the Cafe you require the Module to be 
calculated to, for the firft Number in the Operation: and 12 
Inches for the fecond ; becaufe 12 Inches is a proportionable Mo¬ 
dule to thofe Heights in the Table: And the third Number muft 
be the Height that you require a Module in Proportion to. 


... 36 Rem. 
16 Multip. 

216 

36 


to 


N 
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T „ calculaU a Module according to the portion, laid dawn by an, 
Author, and upon what Order Joever. 

To calculate a Module in true 

“feach rf Aofe“^^00 mull again fub-dmde mto four 
in the following manner. 

£ k A M P L E. 

Suppofe }Wt would fltld a Module for ereaing a 23»«c Cdfomn 

with^ts Pedeftal and Entablature: according to the Meafureslaid 

Ztn hv Ferrauk which contains 12 Modules 19 Mmutes. 

Youmuft account the 12 Modules 12 Foot, andthei 9 Mmutes 

you muft look for in the Scale above-mentioned in Plate - X. an 

you will find that 19 Minutes contains 3 Inches and *’ 

makes the whole Height to contain 12 Foot 3 n + * jviodulc 
t i„ , /%,. ;f t2 Foot 1 Inches in height, require a iviouuk 

of S i2 Inch^’what will any other Height require. The feme 

'of any otWr Author, in afty of the Cafe before taentnfoed, 

ttpoh trriy Oiddr. 


C n A 'F 







aT. - ^ ^ 

><i > ., ,» •* **" ^-n ni m 
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CHAP. IX. 

A nefcrtmm and Ufe of a new invented InfpeBioml Plane-Scale, 
for finding the ex ad Diameter, in proportion to any limited height, 
of Columns and Pilajlers. 

P L A % E X. 

mr -NT the the upper part there is a Scale of 26 Feet, and at the be- 

I;.'.., jf5'“ £S 

“The tale for finding the Diameter to any limited Height, U 

tw how m lW h Diameter for erecting a Column alone ; the 
Coiumitand its Entablam re > theOr^n, 

* thetln £U. is fofficiently ett- 

plained in the Plate. 

example I . 

Suppofe you would know the Diameter lor ere Sing theDrrn 
Column whh its Entablature, to a limited height o 7 

Inches and a* r tVip Scale as luppofe the Side 

M^ Pl move^hrSquare°backward and forward until the Side there- 
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dicular ae, as at f Then is e f a proportional Diameter to the 
limited Height as required. Jf you take the Diftance ej between 
your Compafles, and apply them to the beginning of the upper 
Scale of Feet and Inches, it will (hew you the Diameter in 
Feet and Inches, which in this Example is i Foot io Inches 
and one third. 

E XA M P L E II. 

Suppofe you would find the Diameter for delineating on Paper, 
&c. a Column or Pilafter to any height your Paper will admit 
of, not at all regarding how many Feet and Inches is reprefented. 
In fuch a cafe, take the Scale, and lay that Side that hath the 
Feet and Inches to the Paper whereon you intend to draw, laying 
the Perpendicular A Q^exadtly over where you intend the bot¬ 
tom of your Draught, and at your intended height, make a mark 
on the Side of the Scale, as at o j then for finding the Diameter, 
draw a Perpendicular (as before diredted) from the Point o , and you 
' have your Defire. 

Note, The Reafbn that I did not make ufe of any other height 
in this Example than in the former, was only to avoid Con- 

fufion. 

Note , The lame Method is to be ufed in finding the Diameter 
to any of the other Orders, as in the foregoing Examples. 


CHAP. X. 


A Defcription of my New invented InJpetiional Plane-Scale , for 
reducing Modules and Minutes to Feet and Inches. 


PLATE XI. 

T H E beft way to make ufe of this Scale, is to delineate it 
upon Wood, or to pafte it on a piece of thin Board plained 
very fmooth, and then fquared, and cut to the exadt form and 
bignefs of the out-lines thereof, as F GO PE. When you pafte it 
on the Board, be careful that there be no Rumple, and that you do 

not 
















































































































































































































































































and Method of Building, 93 

not pull the Lines out of a Straight, and that the lower Edge of 
the Board F G be exactly fquare with the perpendicular Line 
AC. Next you mull have a Tee-fquare, fuch a one as is ufed 
with a Draught-board ; let the Blade be in Length equal to the 
Height G O, and as thin as it can be well made. 

E X P L A NA T I O N. 

The lower Scale A B, is a Scale of 2 Feet, or 24 Inches, divi¬ 
ded into half Inches, Quarters, and half Quarters; in the fame 
manner as the common 2 Foot Rule ; and is the Scale by which 
the Modules are reduced to Feet and Inches. The other Scales 
marked on the Sides with 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. to 24, are fo many Mo¬ 
dules divided into 60 equal Parts or Minutes, and are equal to 6, 
7, and 8 Inches, &c. of the lower Scale AB: The Scales between 
thofe marked with 6, 7, &c. reprefent Modules of 6 i Inches, 
6 i, 6 i and the fame is to be underftood of any of the other 
Scales between 7 and 8, 9 and 10, &c. 

PRACTICE. 

Suppofe the Module to be reduced to Inches, be 12 Inches, 
and it be required to know how many Inches there are in 45 Mi¬ 
nutes. Firft, feek for the Module of 12 Inches in the Side AC, 
lay the Square to the Side G F, and Aide the Square about until the 
Side of the Blade lies right upon 45 Minutes of the 12 Inch Mo¬ 
dule, and caft your Eye from thence to the lower Scale A B; and 
the lame Edge of the Square that lies over 45 Minutes of the 
12 Inch Module, will fhew you how many Inches are contained 
therein, which in this Example is 9 Inches. 

Again. Slide the Square to 15 Minutes, and you will find it is 
3 Inches. The fame Rule is to be obferved in reducing any 
other Module; and therefore needs no more Examples. 

Now fince there is fome Trouble in making the Tee-lquare, 
I {hall give you one Example how to perform the feme with onh 
a Pair of Compafles or Dividers. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let it be required to reduce a Module of 16 Inches to Inches, 

and to know the height of the Prize in the Doric Order in 

0 * Inches, 
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Tnrhes * which is 4 c Minutes in Height. Practice. Reek for 
the Module of 16 Inches, and placing one Foot ot the Compares 
nn the I ine ae extend the other to 45 Minutes, and that extent 
Saw*”the ’Wer Scale A B, will (hew that 4 S Minutes, the 
height of the Frize, is equal to t2 Inches, as was required. 

CHAP. XI. 

She Description and Ufe of a Scale fir dhidin S a Module 

into Minutes. 

plate XII . 

T HE Line au is divided into 60 equal Parts by the6oequi- 
diftant parallel Lines that cut the Diagonal Line 0 u ; and is 
one of the biggeft Modules that can be made ufe of m Drawing 
an entire Ord J upon a Sheet of the largeft Paper a m is equal to 
Z Tthzt u m k equal to two Modules or 120 Minutes Now 
fuppofe it were required to take off from this Module 20 Minutes, 
feek for 20 on the perpendicular Line a 0 , ^d ^t ^erem one 
Foot of the Compaffes, and on the fame parallel Line extend the 
other Foot to 20 on the Diagonal ou, and the diftance then 
tween your Compaffes will be 20 Minutes of the Module * a, 
as required Agam, Let it be required to take off from thence 
80 Mhmte;. Now, as I Paid before, the diftance * m ^^qualm 

au, therefore, of confequence, all the parallel Lines contained 
tween the Perpendiculars ao, and mr, are equal to (a u,) one Mo¬ 
dule or 60 Minutes; therefore to take off 80 Minutes you mu 
feek for 80 on the Perpendicular mr, and therein fet one boot 
of the Compaffes, and extend the other on the fame Parallel L n 
to 20 on the Diagonal Line o u, and you have your Defire. 1 » 
needlefs to give any more Examples in a Thing that at firft figi 

ap f (haU therefore in the next Place proceed to fliew that by this 
Scale any other Module that is lefs than a u, may readily be dt- 
vided into 60 Minutes; and from thence it will appear that this 
Scale is genera} and univerlally tifeful. 


E X AMP L E. 






AGeneral Scale for the ready Dividing of Modules into Minutes. 
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and Method of Building. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let the right Line AB be a Line given to be divided into 
60 equal Parts or Minutes. 

PRACTICE. 

Take between your Compafles the Length of the given Line 
AB, and fet one Foot of the Compafles in the Point a, and 
with that diftance make 2 Points on the Line urn, as at e and/; 
draw the perpendicular Line f n , and the Diagonal Line oe$ 
then will the given Line A B be divided into 60 equal Parts 
by the Diagonal Line 0 e, as was required ; and to make ufe of 
it is the lame as is taught above, and needs no Repetition# It 
is beft to draw the Lines 0 e and nf &c. with a Blacklead Pencil, 
becaufe thofe Lines are eafily rubbed out when you have done 
making ufe of them, with the crumb of Bread. 


CHAP. XII. 

Description and TJfe of the TABLE for finding the Diameter,, 
in Proportion to any Height of Columns or Pilaflers, through¬ 
out all the Five Orders in Architecture. 

plate XIII. 

T HE firft Column towards the Left-hand, is the Height of 
the Column or Pilafter, in Feet, and Inches, fiom 5 to 20 
Foot high in a gradual Afcent of 3 Inches. On the top of t ie 
Table is writ the Name of the Five Orders, viz. Tujcan, Doric, 
Ionic , Corinthian , and Compofte, and Ihews how many Heads m 
the Table goes to each Order, which is 4 Heads to reach Order;, 
and right Under Tujcan, Doric, , &c. is writ the variety of Cafes 
that the Diameter is calculated to, viz. to the Column alone ; 
the Column and Entablature; Column,. Entablature, andPedeital; 
and the Column and Pedeftal only. 
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Thefe arc all the Variety of Cafes that can poflibly happen in 
Practice. In each Column there are two rows of Figures} the firft 
of which are Inches, and the other fo many i6ths of an Inch. 


EXAMPLE. 


Let it be required to find the Diameter for erecting the Do¬ 
ric Column with it’s Entablature, to a limited height of 8 Foot 
6 Inches. Seek in the fir ft Column for 8 Foot 6 Inches; alfo 
on the top of the Table, under Doric , for Column and Entabla¬ 
ture, and in the Angle of meeting you will find there fet down 
10,3, which fignifies io Inches and 3 Sixteenths of an Inch; 
which is the exaCt Diameter in Proportion to the limited height 
required. 

Proceed in the fame manner for any other Order in any Cafe 
whatever. 

Note. That if you require the Diameter to any height greater 
or lefs than is in the table, proceed in this manner. If the 
height is greater than any in the Table, feek for a Diameter to 
half that height; and, when found, double the Diameter, and 
the ProduCt is the Diameter fought. 

Again ; If the height is lefs than any in the Table, feek for a 
Diameter, double the height, and take half thereof for the Dia¬ 
meter fought, and you have your Defire. 




CHAP. XIII. 

PLATE XIV. 

S H E W E T H the Impofts and Architrave to Arches of the 
Tufcan, Doric , Ionic , Corinthian and Compofite Orders of 

Architecture. 

Alfo the Method of defcribing the feveral Sorts of Mouldings 
^made ufe of in Architecture, the manner of doing which are 
fufficiently made appear by the Figures themfelves, and needs no 
other Explanation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of making divert Scales t &c. 

PLATE XV. 

H O W to divide a given Line into any Number of Feet and 

Inches. . „ 

Let it be required to divide the Line A B, Fig. 2. into one 

Foot 10 Inches. 

OPERATION. 

Draw a right Line at Pleafure, as CD, and with any fmall 
Opening of the Compaffes, fet thereon 12 equal Parts, as from 
C to G; take between your Compaffes thofe 12 Divifions C G, 
and fet it on from GtoO; eredt the Perpendicular FEon the 
10th Divifion from G, and equal in Length to F O and draw the 
„ Diagonal Line E O^Take between your Compaffes the Length 
of the given Line A B, and fetting one Foot of the Compaffes 
on the Point E, with the other make a mark on the Perpendi¬ 
cular E F, as at I, draw the Line I K parallel to the Line C D, 
and it will be equal in Length to the given Line A B j and if 
you lay a Ruler from the Point E, and over each of the ten 
Divifions from G to F, and making a mark by the Side of the 
Rule crofs the Line I K for each Divifion, it will divide the 
given Line into one Foot 10 Inches, as required. And the like 01 

an The^Scales of Feet j of Feet and Inches; the Scale of Mo¬ 
dules ; and Scale of Chains, are here laid down to fhew the way 
and manner of making fuch Scales which may be . underftood al- 
moft by Infpedion 5 but a careful Examination will render them 

Thefe Sort of Scales are the beft, and moft commodious of am 
that are required in Drawing. . 


O 


CHAP 
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chap. xv. 

Of Flutes and Fillets of Columns and Pilaflers» 
PLATE XVI. 

I./^ F the Doric Order.] The Doric Column is often fluted with- 
^ out Fillets, and hath twenty in Number j but a Pilafter in 
this Order, as well as the Ionic y Corinthian and Compofite , ought 
to have but feven Flutes and eight Fillets. The Proportion that 
the Fillets bear to the Flutes is one to three. 

Fig. i. Shews the manner of deferibing and dividing the Flutes 
of fuch Columns as are fluted without Fillets, and the Center 
for finking the Flutes two different ways, the one from the Cor¬ 
ner of an equilateral Triangle as d y and the other from the Center 
°f a Geometrical Square, as f the whole Column being firfl 
divided into 20 equal Parts, as is fhewn by the dotted Lines to 
the Center of the Semicircle. 

2. Of the Ionic Column.] It is from this Order that the Flut- 
ings firft were taken which were originally made to reprefent the 
Folds of Garments. This Order hath 24 in Number, and they 
are thus formed. Divide the whole Circumference into 24 
equal Parts, as is fhewn in Fig. 2. by the dotted Lines to the 
Center, and for the breadth of Flutes and Fillets, you muff: di¬ 
vide one of thofe as a e into 8 equal Parts, giving 6 of thofe 
Parts to every Flute, and 2 to every Fillet as plainly appears by 
the the Perpendiculars raifed from thence. They are in depth 
half their breadth, being a Semicircle formed on the Centers a 
and e. Sometimes they are made with an inverted Part of a Circle, 
as h, as high from the Bafe as to the Diminution of the Column 
which is i of the Shaft > the Center is taken at the Depth of the 
Semicircle, as c, thefe are called Cabled-Flutings, the Round re- 
prefenting a Rope or Cable laid into the Flute. 

M, .' ~ 3- Of 
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3. Of the Corinthian Column .] The Number of Flutes generally 
allowed to this Order, are alio twenty Four, as in the foregoing, 
and fometimes on account of the Compafs and Station of the Co¬ 
lumn, the Flutes may be augmented to thirty in the Circumference. 
They are of a femicircular Form. 

4. Vhe Compofite Column is fluted the fame as the Corinthian.] 
To divide a Pilafter into it’s Flutes and Fillets: Let the Line 
A B, Fig. 3, reprcfent the breadth of a Pilafter to be divided 
into it’s Flutes and Fillets, divide the Line A B into 29 equal Parts, 
giving three to every Flute, and one to every Fillet, fo will the 
Pilafter be divided into feven Flutes and eight Fillets. 

If you make with the Line A B an equilateral Triangle, 
and from the Point E draw Lines through every Divifion of 
the Line,- A B, it will make a Scale ready for the Divifion of any 
other Pilafter, as appears by the Line C D, and the Pilafter 
raifed thereon. 


CHAP. XVI. 

To defcribe the IONIC Volute. 

P L A <r E XVII. 

F IRST, Draw the Aftragal A B, and through the middle 
thereof the Line E F > then from the Top of the Abacus, 
let fall, perpendicular to the former, another Line palling through 
the Center of the Circle, or Eye, of the Volute, as G PL With¬ 
in this Circle are twelve Centers marked 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to 12, 

on which the Contour of the Voluta is defcribed, and are thus 

to be found. Defcribe a Geometrical Square, whofe Diagonals 

are one in the Horizontal Line, and the other in the Perpendi¬ 

cular Line, crofting each other in the Center of the Eye; 
the middle of the Sides of this Square draw two Lines which di¬ 
vide the Square into four, and each Line being divided into Ux 
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Parts, gives the twelve Centers, or Points, required, as they are 
numbred in the Eye of the Volute. To defcribe the Volute, open 
your Compares from No. i. (in the Eye of the Volute) to the 
Interfettion of the Perpendicular, and the lower Part of the Abacus 
and draw a quarter of a Circle, viz. continue it till it meets the 
Horizontal Line EF. 

Secondly, On the Point 2, place your Compafles, and open- 
them to the Arch lafl: defcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till 
it meets the Perpendicular G H. 

Thirdly, On the Point 3, place your Compafles, and open them 
to the Arch lafl: defcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till it 
meets the Horizontal Line E F. 

Fourthly, On the Point 4, place your Compafles and open them 
to the Arch lafl: defcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till it 
meets the Perpendicular G H, and in like manner you may turn it 
about till you have gone through all the twelve Centers, which 
will defcribe the Contour of the Volute as required. The infide 
Line, or Border, is defcribed by a fecond Draught, in the fame 
manner as the former, only placing the fixed Foot of the Com¬ 
pafles in twelve other Centers, very near the firft, viz. at one 
fifth Part of the diftance that is between the former^ reckoning to¬ 
wards the Center of the Eye ; and thefe twelve Centers are repre- 
fented by the twelve Points in the Eye of the Volute made 
larger than any other, on which the infide Line may be de¬ 
fcribed as required. 


CHAP. XVII. 

*r° draw an Intire Order according to the Doric Order. 
PLATE XVIII. 


1. 


TTAV IN Gfaftened the Paper on the Draught-Board; by 
wfint Column T"^ ** 
intend^the^ L “ A B> *** ^ 

3- B y 
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7 Bv the help of the Scale defcribed in Chapter IX. Plate X- 
find the Diameter to the limited height A B, and divide it into 

Minutes for a Scale to work by. ' ~ 

4. Take your Compafles, and from your Scale take oft the 
height of every particular Member contained in the Entablature of 
the Column, and prick it on the Central Line downward from 
the limited height B, towards A; as alfo the heights in the 

^r^Vake 82 « Minutes, the Proje&ion of the Cima-Refta, be¬ 
tween your Compafles, and Aide the Square about until the fide 
thereof is right over the Point B, your Compaffes having the Pro- 
iedion of the Cima-Refta between them, fet one Foot thereof in 
the Point B, and your Square’s fide ftill refting over B, with the 
other Foot of the Compafles make two Pricks, as C D, and draw 
the Line C D, the Projedion of the Cima-Reda : Draw the 
fecond Line alfo to the fame Length, through the fecond 
Point upon the Line A B. Proceed in the fame manner until 
you have finifhed all the Lines for the whole Entablature ana 

Take the whole Diameter in your Compafles, and_ from P 
meafure off feven Diameters for the Length of the Shaft which 
will reach down to O: From P fet on the breadth of the Aftragal, 
and, as before taught, draw the Lines to form the Altragal. 

7. Take your Compafles and fet on the central Line fiom t 
Point O, the height of every Member contained in the Bale an 
Pedeftal of the Column: Having drawn all the Lines, both parallel 
and upright: laft of all defcribe the Mouldings, and delineate the 
Triglypbs thus; take half the width of the Triglypns between 
you! Compaffes, viz. 15 Minutes, and prick ifdown on each fide 
of the central Line of the Column, and draw the out-line thereof, 
and for the Channels divide, the breadth of the Triglyph into 
eaual Parts every Channel and Space between hath 2 of thoie 
equal Pam and 7 he Semi or half Channels on the fide hath one 
of thofe Parts: The breadth of the Gutta’s that are under the Tn- 
glyphs, are equal to 2 of thole Parts. 

8. To diminifh the Column. . u ^ j n 

At one third of the height O G, draw the Line E F and on 
the Point Q^defcribe a Semicircle. Divide into four equa 

Parts, and through thofe Parts draw the Lines HH II. KK, 
at pleafure, and from L draw the perpendicular. Line L d, dn d 
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the part of the Circle d E into four equal Parts, and draw the pa 
rallel Lines abed, fo as to touch the Semicircle; then eretf: the 
perpendicular Lines a K, b 1 , and c H, and at the interfering 
PomtsE/KIHL, prick in Pins or Nails, and bend a thin Ruler 
round them, and draw by the fide thereof the out-line E L, and it 
will form a true Diminution of the Column as required. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

How to draw a Frojitifpiece according to any of the Five Orders, 

PLATE XIX. 

EXAMPLE . 

S UPPOSE the Frontifpiece to be drawn by the Doric Order 
with a Compals Pediment. 

Draw the Bale Line A B, and ere<5t the perpendicular Line 
J H at pleaiure, and let thereon the height you intend the firft 
and uppermoft Member lhall be of, as fuppofe H, and find the Dia¬ 
meter to the height I H, as is taught. Chapter X. 

2. Confider how many Triglyphs you would have placed be¬ 
tween thole over the Columns, which in this Example are three; 
then feek, by Chap. VIII. Sett. II. what muft be the Intercolum- 
mation lor 3 Triglyphs between thofe placed over the Columns, 
and you will find the Intercolumniation to be 5 Diameters, that is, 
the durance from the central Line C E, to the central Line D F. 

3. The Intercolumniation being found, take half thereof between 
vour Compafles, and fetting one Foot in the Point I; make a 
Point both ways upon the Line A B, at C and D, ered: the per¬ 
pendicular Lines C E and D F, for the central Lines of the Co- 
lumns. 

4. Upon the Bafe Line A B, fpace out the Triglyphs thus; 
take 15 Minutes, the half Breadth of one of the Triglyphs be¬ 
tween your Compafles, and prick it on both Sides of the Point 
C, as^/S, and on both Sides of the Point I, as ef and on the 
f h G J n p ?’ the two Points c d: Take 45 Minutes,' the height of 
the Frize (which is the Breadth of the Metops) between your 

Compafles, 
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Compares, and place it from/to b, and from e to /, and from 
„ to h is the Breadth of a Triglyph, fo is alfo the Breadth i k. So 
have you the Bafe Line divided for the more ready delineating 

the Ornaments in the Frize. , ^ 

c Upon the central Line of the Column C E, from the Point E, 
prick on the height of every Member, and when you begin to 
draw the Lines, omit the firft two Lines that make the Square of 
the Cima-Redta j that is, omit drawing them with Ink, and only 
draw them with the Point of the Compalfes, or Pencil, that they 
may not be difcovered when your Draught is finilhed, and as to 
all the other Lines, you may proceed in Drawing of them as was 
directed in the foregoing Chapter, for thefe two upper Lines are 
omitted, becaufe of the Cornice in the Pediment mitering to the 
level Return’d Cornice. 

To find the Pitch of the Pediment. 

Set one Foot of the Compaffes in H, extend the other to G ; the 
Compafles ftill refting in H, turn them round to the interfering 
Point 0, for the Center of the Pediment required. # 

Note, ’Tis the fame Rule to find the Center for a Raking Pedi¬ 
ment, as for a Compafs one, as may be feen by the dotted Line P G. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Divers other Prontifpieces with their Doors. 

plate xx 

I S a Frontifpiece and Door of the Tufcan Order with Columns 
on Pedeftals, where may be obferved, by the Circles, that the 
height of the Door is 2 Diameters, or twice it’s Breadth, and the 
Entablature a fourth Part of the Length of the Column, 


PLATE 
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PLATE XXI 

Is a Frontilpiece and Door of the Doric Order, the Door is 
two Diameters and a fourth Part, as may be feen by the Circles; 
and the Entablature a fourth Part of the length of the Pilafter- 
and the Architrave a fixth Part of the breadth of the Door. 

PLATE XXII 

Is an Entrance, or Arch, of the Doric Order with | Columns 
on Pedeftals; the Intercolumniation is 7 Diameters and * j and 
the Proportion of the height of the Opening, to the breadth, is 
as 5 to 3, as may be feen by the Circles. 

PLATE XXIII 

Is a Frontifpiece and Door of the Ionic Order, with Pilafters 
fluted, the lower Part cabled; the Door is 2 Diameters and | high ; 
and the Entablature a fifth of the length of the Pilafter; alfo the 
height of the Sub-Plinth is the Diameter of the Pilafter, as may 
be feen by the Circles. 

The manner of Pannelling the lower Part of this Door, is 
exceeding ftrong and ornamental. 

PLATE XXIV 

Is a Niche of the Ionic Order with Columns on Pedeftals ; the 
height of the Niche is 2 Diameters; and i ; and to the Top of 
the Key-Stone 3 Diameters; alfo the height of the Impoft, breadth 
of the Architrave, and bignefs of the Key-Stone, are explain’d by 
the Circles. 

Here is an inverted circular Pediment, for the fake of Varie¬ 
ty ; but if not approved, take the Pitch’d one as {hewn by the 
dotted Lines. 


PLATE XXV 

Is a Frontilpiece and Salh-Door of the Corinthiati Order, with 
Pilafters very proper for a Garden Front; the height is 2 Diameters 

and 
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and i, and the Entablature a fifth of the length of the Pilafter, 
and the height of the Sub-Plinth, i Diameter of the Pilafter. 

PLATE XXVI 

Is a Frontifpicce and Door of the Compojite Order, with a Scroll 
Pediment open in the middle; the height of the Door is 3 Diame¬ 
ters, and hath a manner of Pannelling different from all the 
foregoing ; alfo the Entablature is } of the length of the Pilafter, 
as may be feen by the Circles. 


CHAP. XX. 

Proportions for TVindonm. 

T TAving fhewn the various Proportions for Doors f according 
■ 1 to their Drefs and Diftindlion, it will be necefiary to fhew 
the different Sizes of Windows, adapted fo as to be agreeable 
to any height of Story. 

PLATE C. 

On this Plate the upper Window on the left hand marked A, is 
a true Square, the Height and Breadth being equal. 

That of B hath for Height the diagonal Line of A, from Corner 
to Corner, they being all of one Breadth. 

That of C hath for Height the Breadth and three Quarters, as 
fhewn by the Divifions on the Side and Bottom. 

That of D is twice its Breadth in Height, than which Height 
none fhould exceed. 

All the Architraves are one fixth of the Breadth and are varioufly 
form’d as fhewn on the Plate. 

Some other Doors and Windows from the Antients. 

PLATE XXVII 

Is a Door and Window from Palladio , and alfo a Door and 
Window from Inigo Jones . 


PLATE 
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p late xxviii 

Is a Window from Palladio, and one from the antient Romans 
and alfo a Venetian Window. 

PLATED. 

Here are (hewn two grand Piers for Gates, adorned with 
Ruftics in front, and Niches behind, with a Sphinx- like Figure on 
each, the Opening, or Space between, is 3 times the Breadth of 
the laid Piers: Something like thefe are to be feen before His 
Grace the Duke of Bedford's Houfe, in Bloomjbury Square. 

PLATE E. 

On this Plate are three different Defigns of Obelilks, all drawn 
to the fame Scale, and which are in a Proportion of 6, 7 and S, 
Diameters' in Height and being alfo varied in the Ornaments and 
Heights of Pedeftal, affords a great Diverfity, they are all dimi- 
nilhed one fourth Part of the Diameter at bottom, and the firft 
and laft form a Square for the finishing at top, alfo the middle one 
may be fo finilhed, this curvelifteal Form being introduced for Va¬ 
riety. Thefe Obelilks are lately much in ufe, as in St fames' s 
Square, Lincolns-Inn-Fields, for fupporting Lamps; and there is 
alfo a ftately one lately erected in the Center of Red-Lion-Square , 
Holbourn, not unlike the higheft of theft. 

Of the Ornaments of Doors and Windows. 

PLATE XXIX and XXX. 

1. They may be made divers Ways, as they are in theft Plates 
defcribed: And for the better underftanding of which, I have fet 
down the Height and Proje<£tion of every Member, by a Module 
and Minutes. 

The Module is the Aperture, or Breadth of the Door, divided 
into 60 equal Parts or Minutes. 

The Ornaments given to Doors and Windows, are the Archi¬ 
trave, Frfee, and Cornice: The Height and Proje&ion of every 
Member therein contained, is (hewn by the Figures placed at the 
ground or naked Line, and at the Extremity of every Member. 

Thoft 
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Thofe between the Lines fheweth the Height, and thofe at the 
Extremity the Projection of the Members. 

Note, The faid Architrave is continued on the Sides, as well as 
at the Top of the Door or Windows. 

Concerning Block Cornices, and rujiicated gucim. Plate F. 

On this Plate is fhewn 3 different Kinds of Cornices, called 
Block Cornices , by Reafon of the Voids and Solids, like Modil- 
lions made in the middle of them, they are eafily comprehended 
by obferving the Divifions on the left Hand, from which the Pro¬ 
jection of each is alfo taken } and for the Quoins, they are in Height 
the half of the Cornice, and are in Proportion to one another for 
Length, as two to three, and their cyphered Edges are cut off £ of 
their Height. 


C H A P. XXI. 

Of Chimney-Pieces . 

A CCORDING to the bignefs of the Rooms, muffc the 
Chimney-Pieces be regulated in Proportion thereto, for it 
would be equally ridiculous to fee a fmall Chimney-Piece in a large 
Room, as a large one in a Ciofet. 

PLATE G. 

On this Plate is exhibited 4 Sorts unlike each other, (their Va¬ 
cuities excepted) which are all equal in Height and Breadth, their 
Architraves are always one fixth Part of the Breadth of the open¬ 
ing, and the Pilafters two thirds of the laid Architrave. 

PLATE H. 

Here you have two other Defigns of Chimney-Pieces, full of 
Decoration and Ornament, their Openings differ from the lafl, in 
that their Breadth exceeds the Height, and they have Frames for 
Pictures, &c. over them. 

Pa PLATE 
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plate I. 

. Lp wanting to make this Work perfedly 

That nothing mi^ 1 n,imnev Piece of an expeniive Na- 

tat fn Wood only, bu^in different coloured 

Marble, will be exceeding Grand and Nob e. 

Of the Proportions of Rooms, as to Length Breadth and Height, 
° f together ■with the Costing of their Ceshngs. Plate K. 

Here is ftiewn four different Defigns of Rooms. That ol No. I. 

1, »dha,h the fame 

nTs%r by ? o f t>^ ^ ^ •* * + 

high, and is the 

fame°Height as the laft, including ?he Cove, which is alfo i of 
the Whole. 


Of Ornamenting Ceilings. 


Plate L. 


On this Plate is (hewn 2 different Manners of a Flat Ceding, 
and by Wing thus divided into Pannels, and adorned with Fret- 
Worl/ or Painting muft needs have a more pleahng Effedt, 
ff,he^h r ok~ one large Pannelon the fide you have the 

Proportions for the Pannels and Mouldings, c sc. 

Of certain Ornaments called Frets. Plate M. 

Thefe are much ufed on Pidture-Frames. Soffites of Arches, on 
Ardliuaves and on Facias, 8 c. And fometimes on the Plinths 
of Bafes especially if the other Members be carved j and thoug 
thefe Ornaments may bethought infignificant, they have a delight- 

M 0 A nThtsXero b r t hfo y utfid“ S you have 4 different Sorts Two 
being formed by equal Divif.ons of 15 Parts, and the other two 
of t g . Parts each ; and altho' the Angles or Corners are ufualty 
filled up with a Shell or Flower, mftead of continuing 
found. P Here is (hewn how they may be turned round the 
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Corner, let them be of any Form, which by a great many has 
been thought impractical. 

In the middle is 3 fmaller Frets, confiding of a Divifion of 7 
Parts each, and are all different, but I have not continued the Cor¬ 
ners round, tho’ thefe are more eafy ; chufing rather to leave them 
for the Practice of young Beginners. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Affembling of Orders. 

OBSERVATION I. 

W HEN two Columns are placed over one another, they 
muft be of different Orders j the ftronger always to fup- 
port the weaker. For inftance, the Doric may be placed over 
the Tujcan ; the Ionic over the Doric j the Corinthian , or Comfojite , 
over the Ionic. 

O B S E R V A T I O N II. 

The upper Order muft be always lefs maffive than the under, 
agreeable to the Maxim, that the ftronger ought to fupport the 
weaker. 

OBSERVATION III. 

The Columns ought to ftand exactly over each other, fd that 
their two Axis's may be both found in the lame perpendicular. 

OBSERVATION IV. 

The diftances between the lower Columns muft be determined 
by the Intercolumniations of the Order, that is, without Pedeftals* 
and the diftances of the upper Columns by the Intercolumniations 
of the Order with Pedeftals > taking care, by the way, that the 

2 <*■"."" firft 
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firft Order be mounted on a pretty high Zocle, or on an A i ent 
of feveral Steps, to ferve inftead of a continued Pedeftal or 
Foot. 

To the upper Order I give a Pedeftal, becaufe being confined 
to the breadth of the Intercolumniation of the lower Order, it’s 
Columns, by this means, are rendered fmaller; infomuch, that 
the Diameter of their Bafe does not exceed that of the Top 
of the under Columns, which is a Rule that ought not to be 
difpenfed withal. 

How to find the Module of an O rder that is to be placed over ano¬ 
ther. ’Tis here propofed, for infiance , to place the Ionic Order 

aver the Doric. 

Suppofe in the firft Order the Columns be placed at the diftance 
of 5 Modules from each other, in Portico’s. 

That in the Ionic Order with a Pedeftal, the Columns are 7 
Modules 30 Minutes a-part; and that to place this Order upon 
the Doric , you muft divide the Intercolumniation of the lower 
Order, into ieven and a half equal Parts; one of which feven 
and a half will be the Module for railing the Ionic Order upon 
the Doric. Or (which is a better Rule) the Diameter of the Co¬ 
lumns of the upper Order, at the Bale, muft be equal to that 
of the Top of the under Columns. 

Of Pilafiers placed one over another. 

As Pilafters are of the fame bignefs from top to bottom, one 
wai^ imagine at firft Sight, that to preferve a Regularity, the 
Pikltcrs placed one over another Ihould likewife be of the lame 
bignels; but "there are two Realbns that oblige us to recede from 
this Rule. 

The firft is, that as the Orders increafe in Delicacy, they like- 
wile increafe in Height, with regard to their bignefs: So that were 
the Module to continue the fame in the upper and under Pilafters, 
the confequence would be, that the Orders and Stories would in¬ 
creafe in Height, in proportion as they rile over one another, which 
would be prepofterous. 

The fecond Realbn is, that if there Ihould be Columns along 
with |he Pilafters of the lower Order, die Diameter of the upper 

* Pilafters 
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Pilafters would be bigger than that of the Top of the Columns 
underneath, which would be another Fault. 

One fhould never therefore place two Pilafters of the fame big- 
nefs over one another, unlefs the upper be Attic. 

In the aflembling of Pilafters, all that is required, is, to exa¬ 
mine how big the Bafe of the upper Pilafter may be, with re¬ 
gard to the Top of the under.; for the Pilafters being always 
equally big at top as at bottom, it follows inevitably according to 
the preceding Rules, that, preferving the fame number of Mo. 
dillions in the two Orders, the upper Order always becomes lefs 
than the under, as in effedf it fhould be. 

PLATE N. 

Conformable to the above Rules is this Plate, where you have 
various Intercolumnations according to the Number of Triglyphs or 
Modillions between; thus in the Doric for one Triglyph is 2 
Diameters and * ; for 2 Triglyphs 3 and 4 ; and for 4 Triglyphs 
6 Diameters and i, from Center to Center. Here is alfo fhewn 
how Arches may be ufed over each other, and each Part being 
figured cannot need farther Explanation. 

The Beauty refulting from thefe Obfervations is fufficiently feen 
in thole noble Piles of Building, the Banquetting Houfe at 
White-Hall , and the New Treafury in St J a rites’s-Park, 
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PART the Third 

Containing a Description of thefeveral Sorts o/* Stair-Cases, 
and the Formation of all Sorts of Twisted Rails whatever. 
Alfo Rules for finding the Pitch and Manner of framing all Sorts 
of Roofs, whether Square or Bevel. Likewife the moft Neceffary 
and General Rules to be obfervedin Building. —With the Buil¬ 
ders Dictionary; or, a Complete Explanation of the 
mofi difficult Terms ufed by Workmen concerned in Building. 


CHAP. I. 

Of STAIR-CASES. 

NpjfP REAT Care ought to be taken in placing of thi 
auM Stair-Cafe in any Building; but commonly th< 
Stairs are placed in the Angle, Wing, or middl< 
of the Front. 

To every Stair-Caie are required three Open- 

I I IlldH !!■ i wm aiii 

Firft, The Door leading thereto. 
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Secondly, 
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and Method of Buildimg. 113 

Secondly , The Window, or Windows, that give Light to them i 
and, Thirdly, their Landing. 

Firjl , The Door leading to a Stair-Cafe, Ihould be fo placed, 
that moil of the Building may be feen before you come at the 
Stairs, and in fuch a manner, that it may be eafy for any Perfon 

to find out. , * , 

Secondly , For the Windows; if there be but one, it mult be 
placed in the middle of the Stair-Cafe, that thereby the whole 

may be inlightned. . . r 

Thirdly , The landing of Stairs Ihould be large and fpacious, for 
the convenient entering into the Rooms : In a word, Stair-Cafes, 
Ihould be fpacious , light , and eafy in Afcent : The Height of large 
Steps mult never be lefs than fix Inches, nor more than feven 
Inches and half. 

The Breadth of Steps Ihould never be lels than io Inches, nor 
more than 18 Inches; and the Length of them be not lefs than 
three Feet, nor more than 12 Feet. 

In making of Stair-Cafes, this Rule Ihould be obferved. That 
the Number of Steps at every Landing be odd, and not even, for 
thereby when you begin to afcend with your right Foot firft (as all 
Perfons generally do) you will end with the fame Foot alfo. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the feveral Sorts of Stair-Cafes. Plate XXXI. 
Firjl of Making them. 

T HOUGH there are Rules laid down in the foregoing 
Chapter, for the Height and Breadth of Steps; yet Work¬ 
men are not to be fo ftri<ftly tied to thole Rules, as not to vary int e 
leaft from them : For they mull Hill obferve to make all the Steps 
of the lame Stair-Cale of an equal Height and Breadth: To o 
which, they muft firft confider the Height of the Room, as alio 
the Width, or Compafs, they have to carry up the Stairs m. 

Then to find the Height of each particular Step, they ought 
firft to propofe the Height of each Step, and by that P r °P? l t 
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Height divide the whole Height of the Room ; which done, the 
Quotient will fhew the Number of Steps : But if the Divifiou fall 
not out exadt, but that there be a Remainder; then (in this Cafe) 
take the Quotient, (not regarding the Remainder) for the Number 
of Steps, and by that Number divide the whole Height of the Room ; 
fo the Quotient fhall give you the exadt Height of each Step. 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppofe the whole Height of the Room be 9 Foot 3 Inches, 
and luppofe you defigned to make each Step 6 Inches high, turn 
the whole Height of the Room into Inches, and divide thofo 
Inches by 6, the Quotient will be 18, and the Remainder 3 ; 
therefore take 18 for the Number of Steps, and by it divide 3, and 
the Quotient will be 6 Inches or 6 5 Inches, which muft be the 
exadt Height of each Step. 

Then to find the Breadth of each Step, divide the Space or Com- 
pafs (that you have to carry them up in) by the Number of Steps, 
the Quotient will fhew you the Breadth of each Step. 

The feveral KINDS of Stairs. 

There are many Kinds of Stair-Cafes ; for in fome the Steps are 
made ftrait ; in others, winding; in others, mixt of both. Of 
ftrait Stairs, fome fly diredtly forward; others are Square; others 
Triangular; others are called French Flights, or Winding Stairs, 
(which in general are called Spiral or Cockle-Stairs) of which fome 
are Square; fome Circular, or Round; and fame Elliptical, or Oval; 
and thefo again are various; for fome wind about a folid ; others, 
about an open Newel. Stairs mixt of ftrait and winding Steps 
are alfo of various Kinds ; fome are called Doglegg’d ; fome there 
are, that wind about a Solid-Newel, and others that fly a about 
a Square Open-Newel. 

There might be a larger Defcription given of every one of thefo 
kinds of Stair-Cafes; but if thefo are well underftood, it will be eafy 
to compofe other Sorts from the following Figures. 


Of 
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Of Strait-Stairs. Fig. i. Plate XXXI. 

Thefe are fuch as always fly, and never wind, and are by fome 
called Flyers •, going dire<ftly from one Floor to another, without 
turning to the Right or the Left. 

Square-Flyers. Fig. 2. 

Thefe fly round the Sides of a fquare Newel, either folid or open, 
and are of two kinds, and at every Corner of the Newel there is a 
fquare Foot-pace that takes up a % of a Circle. 

Triangular-Flyers. Fig. 3. 

Thefe fly round by the Side of a Triangular Newel, either folid 
or open, and are of two Kinds. At each Corner of the Newel is 
a Trapezial Foot-pace that take up * of a Circle j the Length of 
the Stairs is at right Angles with the Side of the Newel. 

French-Flyers. Fig. 4. 

Thefe kind of Stairs, firft fly diredlly forward, till they come 
within the Length of a Step of the Wall, and then they have a 
Quarter-pace j from which you immediately, without any Steps 
between, aicend to another Quarter-pace j and from this fecond 
Quarter-pace the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to the 
flrfl Flight. 

Winding-Stairs. Fig. g. 

1 here are fuch as always wind and never fly: There are many 
Kinds of thefe Stairs that wind round either a Circle, an Oval, a 
Square, or an Equilateral Triangle ; and of each of thefe, fome wind 
round a folid Newel, and others round an open or hollow Newel. 

Mixt-Stairs. Fig. 6. 

Thefe are fuch as do both fly and wind; and therefore are by 
fome called by the general Name of Flyers and Winders : Here is 
alfo fhewn a twilled Rail at the beginning of the flrfl; Flight, and 
the manner of forming it j fee the next Chapter. 

Q_2 CHAP. III. 
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CHAP. III. 

To form the Arch , or Mould, to the Hand Rail of a Pair of Stairs, 
‘which is to be circular, part of the two firfl Steps, Jo as to make it 
/land perpendicular over the Ground, or Plan, and the manner of 
fquaring the Rail without fetting it up in it's P oft ion. 

PLATE XXXII. Fig. i. 

H AVING coucluded on the Breadth, or Tread of the Steps, 
and Bignefs of the Rail intended, with the Projedtions and 
Form of the Mouldings in Fig. 2, continue out the Front 
of the fecond Step between A and B; and on it defcribe a Circle, 
which {hall touch the Infide of the Rail, and whofe Diameter is 
equal to the Breadth of two Steps j which divide into eight equal 
Parts. Then on the fame Center defcribe a Circle equal to the 
Bignefs of the Rail, Fig. 2 ; alfo another Circle as much larger as 
the Projection of the Mouldings, as a, b, c, d. 

Draw the Diagonal Line ef, and defcribe the Part of a Circle, 
a g, which divide into eight equal Parts, and continuing them from 
the Center e, to the Line th iklm no a, you have the diminifhing 
Scale for the Formation of the Scroll. 

Next, fetting off, within the great Circle, the refpedtive Diftances 
f h, f i, f k, f /, on each eighth Part of the Circle, and taking the 
Diftance from the Center C to f find the Center in the Eye, or 
Block, as at f for the firfl eighth Part of the Scroll, then the 
Diftance C h for the next eighth, and fo on, till you have the Scroll 
coming into the Block at one Revolution of a Circle. 

Here obferve, that the infide Scroll, though drawn from the fame 
Centers, muft not meet on the eighth Parts of the great Circle, but 
on a Line drawn to each refpedtive Center. 

If you would have a Scroll to make a greater Revolution, as 
Fig. 3, defcribe a Circle whofe Diameter is equal to 3 Steps, and 
divide the diminifhing Scale into 12 Parts, and ftriking one eighth 
of the great Circle at a time, as before you have the Scroll, at one 
Revolution and half of a Circle. 2 


But 
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But requiring it ftill larger, defcribe a Circle whofe Diameter is 
equal to the Breadth of 4 Steps, and dividing the dimimfhing 
Scale into 16 Parts, you have the Scroll at two Revolutions ot 

a Circle. 

This I think is plain enough by Inlpedtion. 

To fquare the Rail. 

A Mould mull be traced out to find a Sweep which if ap¬ 
plied on the Rake, will anfwer to the Ground of r, s , p, q, as 
F/V. a - but obferve, there will be Wood required extraordinary, 
both on the top of the Rail, as at a, b } in Fig. 5, and alfo at 
the Bottom, as r, d, For the difcoveung of how much it mult 
be, take notice, where the Twift begins in the Plan, Fg. 1, as 
r s • and alfo that at k the Twift ends. Therefore let the Di- 
ftance from r to k be divided into a Number of equal Parts, and 
transfer them on fome Line, as from r to *, Fig. 6 ; then take 
the Diftance r, /, and apply it to the Pitch-board (which is the 
Rife and Tread of each Step) Fig. 7. as from a to b } and raife the 
Perpendicular b, then in Fig. 6, from the End of the Line r 
make the Triangle r, e, d y equal in all relpe&s to that of a y b, 

Ci Lakly' Dividing from e, to d, and from e, to k, into eight 
equal Parts, and drawing ftrait Lines from each Divihon, yon will 
form a Curve, (hewing how much Wood is required on the baclt 
of the Rail, as />, q, which transfer from b to a> in Fig. 5, ana 
there defcribe the Bignefs of the Rail, which (hews the Deficiency 

of Wood as above-mentioned. , D , , 

The other Part of the Twift from p to k, as alfo the Bloch 

(which is level) is cut out of a parallel Piece. 

For tracing the Mculd, Fig. 4. Take (in Fig. 1.) from r, to t, 
and apply it to the Pitch-board, Fig. 7, from a, to b, it gives 
the Hypothenufe a c, which transfer to Fig. 4, from a y to b 
alfo in Fig. 1, take from p to q , and apply it to Fig. 7 ; from a 
to d> it gives a , e , which place in Fig. 4, from c, to d which 
done, trace out the Raking Mould D, by the Interfeaion of Lines 
fquared from the Divifions of the Plan r, p, and j, q , ig. t, 
which is eafily comprehended by Infpeaion, and when elevated to 
the proper Pitch, will ftand exaaly over the faid Plan. 

So 
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So that tiiis Mould being apply’d on the Top of the Rail, and 
the Mould, Fig. 6, on the infide thereof, in their relpeftive Places, 
and marking them by, and cutting away the fuperfluous Wood, you 
have two Tides of the Rail fquared, and the other two are found by 
gauging from them. 

I mull confefs, for this Method of forming twift Rails I have 
had my eye upon, and am obliged to, my Ingenious Friend, 
Mr Francis Price , in his Treatife on Carpentry , lately publifhed; 
though on comparing them, you will not find them alike. 

This Method of forming the Raking Mould, will ferve for all 
twill Rails vvhatfoever, with due Application, as Iliall be lhewn in 
another Example of a Stair-Cafe, having a circular Well-hole. 

Fig- 8. Is the Plan of a circular Rail having 16 Steps in the whole 

Circumference ; but here it is propofed to fnd the Raking Mould to 

a fourth Part thereof or 4 Steps , it being to a J'tnall Scale. 

The Plan being kid down, as a c d e. Fig. 8, divide the outer 
Circle into a Number of equal Parts, fo as to transfer them on 
lbme Line, as a c, Fig. 9; and fettingup the Rife of 4 Steps, as 
a b, gives the Pitch-board due to them all. Then taking b c , in 
lig. 8, apply’d to the Pitch-board, Fig. 9, from c to d , it gives 
c e, which transfer to Fig. 10, from b, to c: Alfo from Fig. 8, 
take a d, placed in Fig. 9, from c to g, gives c f which transfer 
to Fig. 10, from a tod-, and there tracing, as before taught, vou 
will form the Raking Mould required. 

Some able Workmen have another Method of forming this 
Rail. 

Firfl, They make a Cylinder equal to the whole Well-hole f e, 
in Fig. 8, or part thereof, either folid (if the Well-hole be fmall) 
or (if large) by fallening Boards together upright in the exadl Form 
of the Plan. 

Then they proceed to fet on the faid Cylinder, as Fig. m., the 
Height and Breadth of each Step, as a , b , c , d, e , f c fc. and to the 
extreme Points, b, d, f they bend round feveral thin Pieces of the 
Breadth of c, f in Fig. 9, and being glued, or otherwife faflened 
together, till they make the Thicknefs of the Rail, as E. I fay 
thefe, when taken off from the Cylinder, will be the Rail, and 
exadtly fquared to the right Twill. 


This 
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This is a very fafe and fiire Method, though not very frequently 
made ufe of. 

Either of thefe Ways will ferve, Ihould the Well-hole be an 
Ellipfis, or any other Figure for it’s Plan. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of ROOFS. Plate XXXIII. 

T H E firft thing to be confidered in Roofs, is the covering 
wherewith the Building is to be jmclofed, as Lead, Pantiles, 
Slates, or Plain-Tiles ; they each requiring more Pitch, or Slope, 
than the other, for which obferve the following Rules. 

* 

Fig. I. Is a proper "Pitch for covering icith Lead. - - To find 
the perpendicular Height, divide the breadth of the Building into 4 
equal Parts, and fubdivide the Part between 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, 
alfo into 4 equal Parts. 

Then take half the Building, and one of thofe Parts for the 
length of the Rafter, which faid length being ufed as a Radius, 
deferibe the Arches interfering in A, which gives the perpendi¬ 
cular Height. 

Fig. 2. Is a proper Pitch for covering vbith Pan-Liles and Slate. - - 
To find the perpendicular Height divide the breadth of the Build¬ 
ing alfo into 4 Parts: Again, divide one of the middle Parts into 
2, and take half the Building and one of thofe Parts for the length 
of the Rafter, which will interfedt in B the perpendicular 
Height. ‘ F 

Fig- 3. Is a proper Pitch for covering with Plain-files* - - To 
find the perpendicular Height, divide the breadth of the Building 
alfo into 4 Parts, and take 3 of thefe Parts for the length of the 
Rafter, which will interfedfc in C the perpendicular Height. 

This is called true (or common) Pitch, it being mofi in Ufe. 


In 
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In thele three Examples is alfo (hewn the manner of framing 
Timbers on the Beams, which lerve to trufs and ftrengthen the 
principal Rafters, which ought always to be carefully obferved. 

But to render this Treatiie more uleful, I have in the following 
Plates added a large variety of Trufs-Roofs. 

PLATE XXXIV 

Fig. i. Is a flat Roof, having but * of the Span for it's perpen¬ 
dicular Height, and muft be covered with Lead, and the Rafters 
thus joggled into the Beams (which are made Camber) will be 
very fubftantial. 

Fig. 2. Is another flat Roof, riling fomewhat higher, the Perpen¬ 
dicular being | of the Span, and with thefe Trufles will be ex¬ 
ceeding llrong; alfo here is fhewn how Drips may be made to walk 
on, as A. 

Fig. 3. Isa Roof partly flat, of a different Kind to all the others; 
it rifes % of the Span, and by fcarfing, or piecing the Beams toge¬ 
ther in this manner, will be capable of fpanning any breadth what- 
foever; and if room fhould be wanting in the middle of the Roof, 
the Braces B and C may be omitted. 

PLATE O. 

On this Plate you have 3 more different defigns of Roofs. The 
firft is for a Curve Ceiling; and altho’ the Beam or Tye be hereby 
interrupted, yet by this manner of a Trufs, this Roof will be ex¬ 
ceeding ftrong. 

The fecond is a Roof fo formed, that if the beforegoing Pitch for 
Plain Tiles is judged to be too lofty, then by this Method of 
having a Gutter in the middle, one third Part of the height of 
the Roof is taken off, as is plain by the Divifions on the Plate; 
and thefe are called M Roofs, from their likenels of an M. 

The third Form is a Roof that fpands or extends beyond the 
Walls : And of this fort are the Roofs of Covent-Garden> and Horf- 
ley-Down Churches, which are very proper, by reafon they give 

a Covering, 
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a Covering, or Shelter to the People under the Eaves, as well as to 
the Building itfelf. 

N. B. Thefe Truffes are only for the principal Rafters, which 
are commonly placed about 9 or 10 Feet afunder. 

FLA <T E P, 

As Variety is always moft pleafing, here is.fhewn 3 different 
Forms of curvilineal Roofs, which are much in ufe for Sumraer- 
Houfes, Temples, &c. The firft of them hath a Balluftrade round 
a flat Part at the top. 

The fecond is terminated by a Ball, and is a reverfed Ogee 
to the other. 

The third is a Concave Roof, which may be properly ufed for 
a Square, Circular, or O&angular Plan, or indeed any kind of re¬ 
gular Polygon. 

In thefe Roofs you may obferve that the Beam is cut off, as in 
the laft Plate; hereby making a Semicircular Ceiling in each ^ 
and the ends of the Beams are to be fupported by Columns, as 
at a 3 a , a. 



R CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the HIP-ROOF.'. Plate XXXIV. Fig. i. 

I NSTRUCTIONS to find the length and back of the Hip- 
Rafter, fo as it may anfwer the fide and the end of the per¬ 
pendicular Line of the Gable-End, the two Skirts, the fide of the 
Roof, whether in Plano, or lying in Ledgment, with the Hip 
and Gable-End; the diagonal and perpendicular Lines being laid 
down proportional to any breadth or length. 


EXAMPLE . Fig. i. 

Let A B C D be the Sides and Ends of the faid Roof, one end 
to be hipped, and the other a Gable-End; draw the Lines A B C D 
the breadth and length of that Roof j then draw the Gable-End 
A H B, whofe fides A H, and B H, are each equal in length 
to + of the width of the Houfe, or true Pitch j then draw the per¬ 
pendicular Line O H, the height of the Gable-End, which Line 
is of general Ufe to level the Ridge of all Roofs j and if the 

other End be hipped, as in the Defign C D E, then it ferves to 

find the length and back of the Hip, fo that it may anfwer both 
fides and ends of the Roof, always obferving that the middle of 
the breadth of the Houfe is as OV; then draw the Line S W X F 

through the Center Q_, which will make right Angles to the Line 

O V, both in fquare and bevel Houles; and the diltance W S and 
X F are each equal to the length of the Rafters AH, or BH; 
then extend the Line A B on both fides to T and I, and to the 

fame length alfo, fo will I F, and S T, make the length of the 

Ridge Q^O, and S C and D F, the two Skirts. 
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To find the Length of the Hip. 


Draw the Diagonal Lines C Q_ and Q^D, over which the 
Hip is to hang when in it’s due Place; then take the perpen¬ 
dicular Line O H, and place it from the point Q_to the point 
R. R, the one perpendicular to the Diagonal, or Bale Line, 
C Q_, and the other to Q JD, fo is QJR. and QJl the Pitch of 
the Hip equal to the Gable-End O H, and when ereded, will 
hang perpendicular to the point then take the Lines CR, 
and R D, placing them from C to E, and from D to E, and it 
gives the length of the Hip C E D ; and when laid to their Pitch 
will all meet perpendicular to the Point I. 

To find the back of the Hip y fo that it may anfwer both Sides and 
Ends of the Roof whether Square or Bevel. 

Lay a Ruler from the Point W, to the point V, and from the 
point V to X, and mark where it cuts the Diagonal Lines C O , 
and QJD, at 22; then fet one Foot of the Compafles in the 
Point z, extend the other Foot to the neareft Diftance on the 
Hip Lines C R, and D R, and with that difrance mark the Points 
G G, upon the fame Diagonal Lines; then draw the pricked 
Lines W G V , and V G X, which makes the back of the Hip 
for the two Corners of that Roof. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Roof Bevel at one End y and Square at the other ; 
the Gable End Square , the Bevel End Hipt. 

Fig. 2. PLATE XXXIV. 

S UPPOSE the breadth of the Houfe 20 Foot, the length 
more on one fide than the other, as in the defign CNEP; 
then draw the Gable End CAE, whole fides from C to A, and 
from A to E, is \ of the breadth of the Houfe, or is the length of 
the principal Rafters; then draw the perpendicular A D, the 
height of the Roof from the Floor; and if knee’d, then frown the 
top of the Knee. 

The fides of the Roof B G F to be drawn as is deicribed in 
the foregoing Defign. 

Divide the breadth of the Houfe into two equal Parts and draw 
the Line D L R; then take the diftance L V, which is the half 
breadth of the Houfe, and make it parallel to NRP, as H L K, 
and L will be the point whole perpendiculars I L will meet the 
principal Rafters and Hips. 

To fnd the length of each Hip diflinEl one frotn the other , 
And frfl of the longefl Hips. 

Draw the Diagonal Line P L, and take the height of the 
Gable End D A, and place it perpendicular to P L at I, fo have 
you the height of the Roof perpendicular from P L equal to D A 
the Gable End> and the Line P I will be the length of 
the Hip-Rafter, which will be equal to PQ^, the Skirt for that 
fide of the Hip, and S P the fide of that Hipt End. 
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To find the Back of the longefi Hip I P< 

Lay the Ruler from the point K to R, and mark where it cuts 
the Diagonal Line at M ; then fet one Foot of the Compares in 
the point M, and extend the other Foot till it touches the Line 
I P at the neareft Diftance ; then make it touch the Diagonal Line 
at O ; then draw the Lines K O, O R, which is the back of the 
Hip for that Corner of the Roof. 


To find the fhortefi Hip I N 


Is all the fame as to find the Length of the longeft Hip; and the 
backing of the fhortefi: Hip, is alfo found by the fame Method, as 
is already taught, and needs no other Explanation. 

N. B. This Rule ferves for all Bevel Roofs, let the Pitch or 

Slope be what it will. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of a Roof Bevel at both Ends , and broader at one End 

than the other. 


PLATE XXXW 

S uppose ABCD the Length and Breadth of the Houfc, 
and LMN the Length of the Rafters, or Pitch between the 
wideft and narroweft End, about the middle of the Houle, to 
ftand over the pricked Line SO. K, K, are the Points ot the two 
Hip Ends, which, when brought to their due Place, will be per- 
pendicular to P and P, and will meet the Sides F rl, G over t le 
fame Points P and P. The Points. X X X X are the Perpendiculars 
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a nd Length ot the Hips from A BCD; the Points WWWW 
fhew the Back of the Hips, or Hip-Mould due to each Corner • 
and V V V V are the Points to find out the Points WWWW for 
each Back. Rf, ZZ are the Lines reprefenting half the Breadth 
of the Houfe parallel to each End; and Y Y represents the middle 
of the Houfe. 


Notwithstanding the Bevel-Ends, you may place the Beams for 
your principal Rafters to ftand on Square, or fo near a Square as 
may be, or between both, as from the Ends of the prick’d Lines FG 
H I, bringing the out-fide of them Strait under P, which will b<? 
more handfome for the Houfe within fide, although it bevels 
outward. ° . 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of ArchiteEtonical Axioms and Analogies 
I. 0 / DOORS. 


T 1 !^ tbe Height of all Doors be double their breadth, 
the Rooms D °° rS in genera be proportionable to the Magnitude of 

That the Breadth of inner Doors be never lefs than two Feet and 
a h ff "° c r mor e than fix Foot. That the Doors of the fecond 
and thud b cones be placed exatfly over the Doors of the firft. That 

♦k A w ° r S i one be turned over every Door to difeharge 

StrucW §ht that PreffCS UP ° n them> which ofte ntinM8 ruins the 


II. Of WINDOWS. 


That the Bignefs and Number of Windows be proportional to 

enli | hten > and their Height double their 
fi™ d Thir^ he I i dd u' 0n ? f > *• * Parl > <hall be found necef- 
K e ",. r f j r ^ Hel | ht . Windows in the fecond Story 

be « of the firft, and the Height of the Attic, or third Story i of 

the 
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the fecond Story. That Windows be not placed too near the Angles 
t ne ieco ■ y f thereby the Struaure will be weaken d. 

^ be turned an Arch to difeharge the 

" ^hat nc^Girders be laid over any Door, or Window, but always 
on the mod fubftantial Part of the Brick or Stone Piers, &c. tha 

Solid may reft upon Solid. 


III. Of GATE 


S. 


That the Breadth of principal Gates of Entrance be never lefs 
than feven Foot and a half, nor more than twelve Feet. 

That the Height of principal Gates, or Entrance, e never 
than onceandtf half their Breadth, nor more than tw.ee, wh.ch 
is the beft Proportion. 

IV. Of HALL S. 


That the Length of Halls, be not lefs than twice their Breadth, 

"T'aT^eth? ofMs, whofe Ceilings am flat be not lefs 
#Vso rt 1 rsf their Breadth, or more than * of the Length. 

■f hat the Height of Halls, whofe filings are Arched or Coved, 
be not lefs than h nor more than H of their Breadth. 


V. Of galleries. 

That their Sight be toward the North, on account that the 
North Light is the beft for Paintings, Pictures ,, &c. 

That the Breadth of Galleries be not lefs than 16 Foot, 

m °Th'^"hc + Length of Galleries be not lefs than five times their 
Breadth, nor more than eight at moil. 


That 
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' That the Height of Galleries be equal to their Breadth, if with 
flat Ceilings ; but if Arched, or Coved, j, or ? of the Breadth 
may be fuperadded. 



• That the Length of all Antichambers be equal to the Hypo- 
thenufe of a Right-angled plain Triangle, as a c, whofe Legs a b, 
and b c are each equal to the Breadth of the Antichamber, 

That the Breadth of all Antichambers be proportionable to the 
whole Structure. That the Height of Antichambers be not lefs 
than | of the Breadth, or more than i of the Length, when the 
Ceiling is flat, and when arched or coved, not lefs than nor more 
than ii of their Breadth. 


VII. Of CHAMBERS. 


That all principal Chambers of Delight be placed towards the beft 
)?rofpe<£ts of the Country, and, if poflible, to the Eaft. 

That the Length of Chambers never exceed the Breadth and j of 
the Breadth j therefore the Length may be the Breadth exactly, or 
the Breadth and-L i, or j. 

That the Height of all Chambers of firft the Story, whofe Cielings 
are flat, be not lefs than f of the Breadth, or more than i of the 


Length. r d r 

That the Altitude of the Chambers of the fecond Floor be ii of 


the firft Story. ) ,... ! j 

That the Altitude of the Chambers in the third Floor be i oi 
the fecond. 


VIII. Of 
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VIII. Of F L O 0 R S. 

That the Floor of every Story in a Building be truly Level 
throughout, fo as to pafs out of one Room into another, without 
going up or down Stairs, as is common in many Buildings. 

That the height of the Level of the firft (or ground) Floor be 
never lefs than one Foot, nor more than four Feet. 


IX. Of CHIMNIES. 

1. Of Hall Chimnies. 

That the Proportion of Hall Chimnies be as follows, viz. 
Their diftance between the Jaumbs from fix to eight Feet; their 
height from four Feet and a half to five Feet; their Projedion 
from two Feet and a half to three Feet at moft ; the breadth of 
the Jaumbs from nine to twenty Inches, or more, as occafion may 
require according to the Order that the Chimney is adorned 
with. 


2. Of Chamber Chimnies. 

The Proportion of Chamber Chimnies are as follows, viz. 
Their breadth from five to feven Feet; their height four Feet 
and a half, and Projedture two Feet and a half. 


3. Of Chimnies in Studies .> &c. 

The Proportion of Chimnies in Studies are as follows, viz. 
Their breadth from four to five Feet at moft; their height four 
Feet, and Projedture two Feet and half, 
r ‘ [R] 


That 
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That the Funnels of Chamber Chimnies, or Studies, be not 
narrower than ten Inches or wider than fifteen, which is a g ,od 
Stze for Kitchen Chimnies. 


X. Of the Funnels of Chimnies. 

That the Funnels of Chimnies be carried a fufficient height 
above the Ridge, that Winds may have the lefs power to beat 

the fmoke back. ... 

That the Funnels of Chimnies be not wide, becauie thereby 
the Wind may drive down the Smoak into the Room; or too nar¬ 
row, fo that it cannot have a free Paffage out. 

That the Funnels of Chimnies be tmly perpendicular, other- 

wife the Smoak cannot fo freely pafs. 

That no Timber, Joift, &c. be laid nearer the Jaumbs than 
one Foot. That no trimming Joifts be laid nearer than fix Inches 
to the back of any Chimney. 

That the Funnels of all Chimnies have not any Timber, as 
Girders, Joifts, &c\ laid therein, lead feme time or other they 
chance to take Fire. 

XI. Of JoiJi$ y Rafters , and Girders. 

That the greateft diftanee that Joifts, or Rafters, are laid from 
each other, do not exceed 12 Inches, and Quarters in Partitions 
14 Inches afunder. That no Joift bear at a greater length than 
twelve Feet, or fingle Rafters more than ten Feet. 

That the length of Joifts laid in the Wall be not lefs than feven 
Inches, and no Girder left than nine Inches. 


XII. Of M A T E R I A L S, &c. 

1. That Money and Materials be always ready from the begin¬ 
ning, or laying of the Foundation, to the turning of the Key, 

when the whole is compleated. _ 

T 2. That 
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2. That great Care be taken In the Goodnefs of Foundations, 
and that they be truly level. 

3. That the Thicknefsof all Foundations be double to the in- 
liftent Wall. 

4. That the moft heavy Materials be imployed in the Foun¬ 
dation. 

5. That all Walls dknintfh in Thicknefs, according to the Na¬ 
ture and Height of the Structure. 

6 . That every Wall be perpendicular. 

7. That fuch Bricks as are not well burnt, be not ufed in any 
Building. 

8. That the Depth of all Fabricks in the Ground, that have 
Cellars, Vaults, &c. be j of the whole Height, and thole that 
have no Cellars to be £ of the Height. 

9. That the Kitchen be fpacious and light, and as remote from 
the Parlour as poffible, and to be under Ground} as alio the 
Pantry, Bake-Houfe, Still-Room, Buttery, Dairy, and Servants 
Offices in general. 

10. That Cornices do not project too far out from the Building, 
whereby the Windows will be darkened. 

11. That of all Kinds of Arches none is fo ftrong as the Semi¬ 
circle. 

12. That the Depth of all Ruftics be never more than one Foot, 
nor lefs than nine Inches. 

13. That the Thicknefs of Pilafters, of Doors and W indow s, 
be not more than f of their Aperture, or breadth, nor lefs than <5. 

14. That the Pjoje&ure of Pilafters in general be i of their 
thicknefs. 


15. That 
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ij, That the Roofs of all Buildings be not too heavy, or too 
light, and that interior Walls fupport part of the fame. 

16. That convenient Citterns be well placed, plentifully to fur- 
nifh every Office with Water j and that proper Machines be made 
to raife the fame therein. 

Lajily, That convenient Drains, to carry away Soil, &c. be 
well contrived, and fecretly placed, with Vents to difeharge the 
noifome Vapours that ufually arife from them. 
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Builders Dictionary : 

CONTAINING? 


An Explanation of the Terms made Ufe of in Ar¬ 
chitecture; alfo the Terms of Art ufed 
by Workmen concerned in Building. 

AB AC ACADALAM 


A BACUS isafquarcTable, 
Lift, or Plinth, in the up¬ 
per part of the Chapiters 
of Columns, efpecially thofe of the 
Corinthian Order; Abacus comes 
from the Greek word Abax. 

Abrevoirs , a Term in Mafonry, 
by which is underftood the Inter¬ 
vals, or Spaces, between the Stones 
in laying them, commonly called 
the Joints. 

Acanthus , the Herb whofe Leaves 
are reprelented in the Capital of the 
Corinthian Column. 

Acroteria are fharp and fpiry 
Battlements, or Pinacles, that ftand 
in Ranges,with Rails and Balufters, 
upon flat Buildings. Alfo Images 
let on the Tops of Houfes, are fo 
called by fome. 


Acroteres are Pedeftals upon the 
corners and middle of a Pediment 
to fupport Statues; they may pro¬ 
perly be called Pinacles. Theword 
in Greek fignifies the Extremity of 
any Thing; the Tip of a Finger, a 
Rock, or the like. 

Acute Angle , an Angle that con¬ 
tains lefs than ninety Degrees. 

Adze, an Inftrument ufed by Car¬ 
penters to chop or cut with. 

Alcove , by the Spaniards called 
Alcobar , is a Recefs within a Cham¬ 
ber for the fetting of a Bed out of 
the way. Alfo a Seat at the Ter¬ 
mination of a Walk in a Garden. 

Amphitheatre , is an Edifice, or 
Building of an oval, or circular 
Form, with rows of Seats one above 
another, where Spectators might fit 
S to 
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to behold Stage-Plays, and other 
public Diverfions. 

Anabathrum, a place that is af- 
cended to by Steps. 

Anchors, in Architecture, is a 
certain fort of Carving, fomewhac 
refembling an Anchor, or Arrow¬ 
head ; ’cis commonly part of the 
Enrichments of the Boul’tins of Ca¬ 
pitals of the Lufcan, Doric, and Ionic 
Orders; and alfo of the Boultins 
of Bed-mouldings, of the Doric,'hate, 
and Corinthian Cornices. Thefe 
Anchors and Eggs being alternate¬ 
ly carved throughout the whole 
Building. 

Ancones, the Confoles (a fort of 
Brackets and Ihouldering Pieces) 
are called Ancones by Vitruvius. 
See Confole. 

Annulet , the fame as CinCture, 
from the Latin Annulus , a Ring ; 
in Architecture, ’tis ufed to fignify 
a narrow flat Moulding which is 
common to divers places of the 
Columns, as in the Bafes, and Ca¬ 
pitals, (3c. ’Tis the fame Member 
as the Sieur Mauclere, from Vitru¬ 
vius, calls a Fillet, and Palladio, a 
Liftella, or Cirxfture ; and Brown, 
from Scamozzi, a Supercilium, Lift, 
Tinea, Eye-brow, Square and Ra- 
bit. 

Antes, Pillars adjoining to the 
Wall. See Paraflatce. 

Antichamber, from the Italian 
Anti camera, an outer, or fore 
Chamber; a Room in Noblemens 
Hoiifes, where Strangers flay till 
fueh time as the Party to be fpoken 
with is at Leifure. 

Antic, a Term in Sculpture, and 
Painting, being a confufed com- 
pofure of Figures of different Na¬ 
tures, and Sexes, (3c. as of Men, 
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Beads, Birds, Flowers, Fifhes, (3c. 
it is alfo called Grotefque. 

Anticum, from the Latin, a Porch 
before a Door, the fore Door, a 
Hatch. 

Antipagmcnts, the Ornaments, or 
garnifhirig in carved Work, fet on 
the Archicrave, [Jaumbs, Pofts, or 
Puncheons of Doors] whether of 
Wood, or Stone. 

Antique, Lai. By Antique Build¬ 
ings we mean the Buildings of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Angle, [in Geometry ] is the In¬ 
clination, or leaning of two Lines, 
one towards the other; the one 
touching the other, yet not being 
direCtly joined together, as in 
the Figure here reprefented, is cal¬ 
led an Acute Angle, if of this form 
^ it is an Obtufe Angle, if of this 
form L a right Angle. 

Apertions, or Apertures, from the 
Lat. fignifying opening ; but in 
Architecture *tis ufed to fignify 
Doors, Windows,Stair-Cafes,Chim- 
nies, or other Conduits; and in 
fhort all Inlets, or Outlets, for 
Men, Light, Smoak, (3c. 

Aquedufif, from the Lai. Aque- 
dullus, a Conveyance made for the 
carrying of Water from one place 
to another. 

Arcade , a Range of Arches with 
open places to walk, as that 
of Covent-Garden , the Royal Ex¬ 
change, See. 

Arches, it comes from the Lai. 
Arcus , a Bow. In Architecture ’tis 
ufed to fignify an inward Support 
to the SuperftruCture, and it is ei¬ 
ther Circular, Elliptical, or Strait. 

Architectonic, belonging to the 
chief Overfeer of Buildings, alfo 
to an 
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AnUteBy a Mafter-work-man in 
a Building; and is he that fupervifes 
and gives the Draughts or Defigns of 
a Fabrick, and Directions for a M o- 
del thereof, if required, and alfo 
whofe Bufinefs it is to confider of 
the manner and method of the Build¬ 
ing, and alfo the Charge, and Ex¬ 
pence of the whole. 

ArchiteBure, the Science, which 
teacheth the Art of Building, being 
a Skill obtained by the Art of De- 
figning, and the Precepts of Geo¬ 
metry, by which it gives the Rules 
for defigning and raifing all forts of 
Structures, according to Geometry 
and Proportion : Containing under 
it all thofe Arts that conduce any 
thing to the framing Houfes, Tem¬ 
ples, &c. The Scheme, or Projec¬ 
tion, of a Building is eafily laid 
down in three feveral Draughts, or 
Defigns. The firft is a Plan, which 
Ihews the Extent, Divifion, and 
Diftribution of the Ground into 
Apartments, and other Convenien- 
cies. The fecond Ihews the Stories, 
their Heights, and outward Appear¬ 
ances of the whole Building *, and 
this we call the Defign, or Elevation. 
The third, called the SeCtion, Ihews 
the Infide-, and from thefe three 
Defigns, the Undertaker forms a 
Computation of the expence of the 
Building, and the time required to 
go through with it. So much for 
what is called Civil Architecture. 
Military Architecture, ufually cal¬ 
led Fortification, has for it’s ObjeCt 
the making a Place of difficult and 
dangerous Approach to an Enemy. 

Archives , a Place where ancient 
Records, Charters, and Evidences 
of a Nation are kept: Alfo the Re¬ 
cords themfelves. 
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Architravey the word comes From 
the Greek ArchoSy chief ; and the 
Latin Trabs, a Beam. ’Tis alfo 
fometimes called Epiftyle, from the 
Greek Epi, upon, and Stylos, a Co¬ 
lumn. ’Tis ufed in Architecture to 
fignify the Moulding, or Ornament, 
next above the Capital of a Column ; 
it being always the next Member 
below a Freeze: The word is alfo 
fometimes ufed to fignify the chief 
or principal Beam of a Building, as 
what we call Portico’s, Piazza’s or 
Cloyfters. By Cloyfters we under- 
ftand a long kind of Galleries, or 
Walking-places,whofe Roof is born, 
or fupported,by Columns, or Pillars, 
at leaft on one fide ; and have not 
Arches riling from them to bear the 
Superincumbent part of the Fabrick, 
but have a Beam refting, or lying 
upon the tops of the Columns, by 
which the fuperior Part of the Edi¬ 
fice is fupported, upon which Ac¬ 
count I fuppofe it to be called chief 
or principal Beam. In Chimnies, 
the Architrave is the Mantle over 
the Jaumbs of Doors, ’tis called Hy- 
pertbyron. 

There are alfo Architrave-Doors 
and Windows ; thofe are called 
Architrave-Doors, which have an 
Architrave on the Jaumbs, or Pun¬ 
cheons, and over the Doors upon 
the Cap-piece, if ftrait. Alfo upon 
the Jaumbs and Cap-pieces of Win¬ 
dows. The form ot thefe Archi¬ 
traves about Doors are not always 
the fame •, for fometimes they are 
according to one of the five Orders 
of Architecture ; but’tis fometimes 
done according to the Workman’s 
F&ncy« 

Arsojiyle, this word Vitruvius ufes 
to fignify the greateft Interval, or 
S 2 Diftance, 
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Diftance, which can be made be¬ 
tween the Columns; confifting of 
four Diameters. It comes from the 
Greek Araios, thin fet; or. Rare 
and Stylos , a Column. 

AJhlar by AJhlar is meant com¬ 
mon or free Stones, as they come 
out of the Quarry of different lengths 
and thicknefles. 

AJhlering , quartering in Garrets 
about 2 i, or 3 Foot high, perpen¬ 
dicular to the Floor, up to the under 
fide of the Rafters. 

AJlragal , a little round Moulding, 
which incompalfes the top of the 
Fuft, or Shaft, of a Column. It 
comes from the Greek Aftragalos , 
the bone of the Heel. The Shaft 
always terminates at top with an 
AJlragal , and at bottom with a Fillet , 
which in this place is called Ozia. 

Attic , in Building, a little Order, 
placed upon another much greater ; 
for inftead of Pillars, this Order has 
nothing but Pilafters, with a Cornice 
architraved for an Entablement ; as 
that, for inftance, in the Caftle of 
Verfailles , above the Ionic, on the 
fide of the Garden. 

Attic y or Athenian , Bafe, the fame 
as the Doric Bale, which See. 

B. 

B ACK, Baquelte,a. kind ofAftra- 
gal, or Hip moulding, is a 
Term in Carpentry, by which they 
fignify the outward Angle, or the 
Hips, or corners of a Roof-, which 
in fquare Frames, where the Roof 
is \ Pitch, contains an Angle of 116 
Degrees 12 M. 

It is alfo a Term ufed by Iron¬ 
mongers, to fignify a certain fort of 
Nails. 
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Balcony , is a kind of open Gal¬ 
lery, (without the Walls of a Houfe 
or Building) for People to ftand in, 
and behold any ACtion, as Pageants, 
and the like, in Cities, or to take 
the Air, (Ac. 

Baldaquin , is a French word,which 
properly fignifies a Canopy carried 
over the Holy Sacrament, among 
the Roman Catholics. ’Tis ufed by 
Architects to fignify a Piece of Ar¬ 
chitecture, built in fafhion of a Ca¬ 
nopy, or Crown, fupported by fe- 
veral Pillars to ferve tor a covering 
to an Altar ; fome alfo ufe it to fig¬ 
nify a fhell over the Front- Door of 
a Houfe. 

Balks, pieces of Firr-Timber 
coming from beyond the Seas by 
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Ballon , French , a Term in Ar¬ 
chitecture, fignifying the round 
Globe of the Top of a Pier, or 
Pillar. 

Balujlrade , a Term in Architec¬ 
ture, ufed to fignify a Row of turn¬ 
ed Pillars, called Balufters, made of 
Marble, Iron, Wood or Stone, fo 
high as for a Man to reft his El¬ 
bows, fixed upon a Terrafs, or up¬ 
on the top of a Building, or to 
make any Separation. 

Band y in Architecture, is any flat 
Member that is broad, and not very 
deep ; the word Face is fometimes 
ufed to fignify the fame thing. 

Bandelets , it is derived from the 
French Bandelette , a little Fillet, or 
Band ; ’tis ufed by Architects, to 
fignify the three Parts that compofe 
an Architrave. 

Bargecourfe , is a Term ufed by 
Workmen, by which they fignify a 
part of the Tyling, which projects 
over without the principal Rafters, 

in 
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in all Buildings where there is a 
Gable-End. 

Bafe, from the Greek, Bafts, a 
Reft or Support to any Body, and 
which bears up another ; but is par¬ 
ticularly applied to the bottoms of 
Columns and Pedeftals. 

Bafilic, this, among the Ancients, 
was a large Hall, with Portico’s, 
Ides, Tribunes and Tribunals, when 
the Kings themfelves adminifter Ju- 
ftice. Bafilifeos, in Greek, fignifies 
Royal. 

Batter , a Term, ufed by Work¬ 
men, to fignify that a Wall, a piece 
of Timber, or the like, doth not 
ftand upright, but leans from you¬ 
ward, when you ftand before it , 
but when it leans toward you, they 
fay it over-hangs, or hangs over. 

Bay, the word is ufed to fignify 
(as it were; the Magnitude of a 
Barn ; for if a Barn confifts of a 
Floor and two Beams, where they 
lay Corn, they fay a Barn of three 
Bays. 

Bay-WxnAow, is fuch a one as is 
compofed of an Arch ot a Circle; 
and fo by confequence will ftand 
without the ftrefs of the Building. 

Bead, a Moulding fo called,which 
is commonly made upon the Edge 
of a Piece,and known by all Work¬ 
men. ... . r 

Beam, in Building, is a piece or 
Timber which always lies crofs the 
Building, into which the Feet of the 
principal Rafters are framed. 

Beam-Filling, is Bricklayers-work, 
’tis only filling up the vacant Spaces 
betwixt the Raifing-Plate and the 
Joifts. 

Bedding-Moulding, is a Term ufed 
commonly amongft Workmen, it 
confifts of thefe four Members, viz. 


be bi bo br 

i. (below; an O G. 2. A Lift. 

3. A large Boultin} and 4th and 
laftly, under the Coronet another 
Lift; this is what they frequently 

call a Bed-Moulding. 

Bevil, any thing that is not fquare 
is called a Bevil Angle whether it 
be more Obtufe, or more Acute 
than a right Angle. 

Binding-JoiJls are thofe Joyfts, in 
any Floor, into which the Trim¬ 
mers of Stair Cafes (or Well-Hole 
for the Stairs; and Chimney-ways 
are framed ; thefe Joyfts ought to 
be larger than common Joyfts. 

Bo aft, among Workmen, is the 
taking off the fuperfluous part in 
Carving, or Mouldings, iftc. 

Borders among Workmen are 
thofe pieces round the Slabbs of 
Chimneys in the Floor. Alfo all 
plain Spaces round Carving, Paint¬ 
ing, &c. is called the Border. 

* Bond, a Term ufed among Work¬ 
men ; for when they fay, Make good 
Bond , they mean, fatten the two or 
more pieces of Timber well together, 
either with Tenanting and Mortif- 
ing, or Dove-tailing, &V. 

Botham, is an Ironmongers Term, 
by which they ufe to fignify a cer¬ 
tain fort of Nails. 

Boulder-Walls, that is Wails made 
of round Flints, or Pebbles, which 
are found where the Sea hath a breach 
caft up, and alfo at fome other pla¬ 
ces where there are plenty of Flints. 

Boullin, in Architecture, is a Con¬ 
vex-Moulding, that confifts ot an 
exact | of a Circle; being the Mem¬ 
ber next below the Plinth in the Tuf- 
can and Doric Capitals. . 

Brace, in a Building, is a piece ot 
Timber, which is framed in with 
Bevel-Joints. It’s ufe is to keep the 
w * Building 
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Building from fwerving, eicher this 
or that way ; they are fometimes cal¬ 
led Struts, viz. When they are fram¬ 
ed in the King-piece, and principal 
Rafters. 

Bracketts or Braggotts are the Teem¬ 
ing Supports of the Ends of Steps to 
Stairs, alfo to Shelves, fc fc. 

Breji, a Term in Architecture, 
made ufe of by fome, tofignifythe 
fame Member in a Column, that 
others call a Tborus. 

Brejt-Summers , in a Building, are 
Timbers into which the Girders are 
framed in the firft Floor ; but when 
in the Ground-floor (they call it a 
Sill) and in a Garret-floor, then it 
is called a Beam. 

But merit, is a Term ufed by Ma- 
fons and Bricklayers, by which they 
mean the Supporters, or Stays, on, 
or againft, which the Feet of Arches 
reft. 

Butten-Nails, are a fort of Nails 
with round Heads, and but fhort 
Shanks, tinned and lackered. 

Buttrefs, a Term in Architecture, 
ufed to fignify a Strength, or Sup¬ 
port, either of Brick, or Stone, in¬ 
tended to keep the Work the firmer 
in its Pofition, as againft Brick, or 
Stone-Walls that are high, or have 
any confiderable Weight againft 
them on the other fide, as a Bank of 
Earth, or the like ; they are alfo 
ufed againft the Angles of Steeples, 
Churches, and other Buildings of 
Stone, &V. 
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C abinets, ftriaiy taken, is 

the moft retired place in a 
Houfe. 
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But a Cabinet in Palaces, and 
great Houfes, confifts of an out- 
Chamber, and a Cabinet with a 
Gallery on the fide. 

Caliduth, that is. Conveyers of 
Heat. The Ancients ufed to warm 
their Rooms with certain (fecret) 
Pipes (called Calidubis) that were 
conveyed in the Wklls, tranfport- 
ing Heat to fundry Parts of the 
Houfe, from one Common-Furnace. 

Camber-Beams , a piece ofTimber 
cut Arching (or with an obtufe 
Angle) in the middle. Camber- 
Beams are commonly ufed in Plat¬ 
forms, as Church-leads, &V. 

Carnes , the fmall (lender Rods of 
Caft-lead, of which the Glaziers 
make their turned Lead. 

Camerated, Vaulted or Arched. 
Cantaliversy the fame as Modil- 
lions, only thofe are plain, but thefe 
are carved. They are both a kind 
of Cartouzes, fet (at equal diftance) 
under the Corona of the Cornice of 
a Building. 

Cantaliver-Cornice, is fuch a Cor¬ 
nice as have Cantalivers under it. 

Capital, is the upper part of a 
Column; fuch as have no Orna¬ 
ments, are the Tufcan or Doric, we 
call Capitals with Mouldings ; and 
the reft which have Leaves, and 
other Ornaments, Capitals, with 
Sculptures. The word is derived 
from the Latin, Caput, the head or 
top of any thing. 

Carcafe , the Timber-work (as it 
were the Skeleton) of a Houfe, be¬ 
fore it is Lathed and Plaiftered. 

Cariatides, from the Greek, Ka- 
riatydes, a People of Caria: By thefe, 
in Architecture, are meant certain 
Figures of Captive-Women, dreft 
after the manner of that Nation, and 

ferving 
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ferving inftead of Columns to fup- 
port the Entablements. 

Car-Toofes-Touzes , inArchite&ure, 
are much the fame as Modillions ; 
only thefe are fet under the Cornice 
in Wainfcotting, and thofe at the 
Eves of a Houfe. 

Cartouche , Perault fays, it is an 
Ornament of carved Work, of no 
determinate Form, whofe Ul'e is to 
receive a Motto, or Inscription, the 
word being borrowed from the Ita¬ 
lian Cartoccio. 

Cartridges , in Architecture, are 
the fame as Carloozes. 

Cafe of Glafs , a Cafe of Crown- 
Glafs contains twenty-four Tables, 
each Table being circular, or nearly 
fo, and about three Foot fix Inches, 
or three Foot eight Inches Diameter. 

Cafement , in Architecture, is a 
Hollow Moulding. Some Archi¬ 
tects make it * of a Circle, others ?. 
Alfo an Iron Frame to Windows is 
fo called. 

Caft, (amongWorkmen) apiece 
of Timber, or a Board, or the like, 
is faid to caft, or to be caft, when 
(by its own Drought orMoifture, or 
by the Drought or Moifture of the 
Air, or other Accident) it alters its 
Flatnefs and Straitnefs, and becomes 
crooked. 

Catadrome, a kind of Engine, like 
a Crane, which Builders ufe in lift¬ 
ing up, and letting down any great 
Weights. 

Catheta , a perpendicular, or plumb 
Line, falling from the Extremity of 
the under-fi.de of the Cimatium (of 
the Ionic Capital) through the Centre 
of the Volute. 

Cavelto, a round concave Mould¬ 
ing, which has a quite contrary 
effeCt, to the quarter round j the 
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Workmen call it Mouth , when in 
its natural fituation,and Throat when 
turned upfide down. 

Cavazion, a Term of Architecture, 
fignifying the under-digging, or hol¬ 
lowing, of the Earth, for the Foun¬ 
dation of a Building. Palladio fays, 
it ought to be the fixth part of the 
height of the whole Building. 

Caulicoli, the carved Scrolls (under 
the Abacus) in the Corinthian Ca¬ 
pital. 

Ceiling, in Architecture, is the 
Lathing and Plaiftering at the top 
of a Room, upon the under fide of 
the Joifts of the next Room. 

Cement , in Architecture, is a 
ftrong, (ticking, cleaving, or binding 
Mortar, of which there are two 
Sorts, viz. cold Cement or hot Ce¬ 
ment. . . 

Chambers , in a Houfe or Building 
are the Rooms between the Ground 
Story and Garrets, fo that there are 
in fome Buildings two or more Stories 
of Chambers. 

Channel , (in the Ionic Capital) is 
that part which is under the Abacus, 
and lies open upon the Echinus, or 
Eggs,which has its Centers or T urn- 
ings on every fide, to make the \ o- 
lutes. Alfo the ornamental Part of 
the Doric Triglyphs, and the paving 
in the middle of a Street, &c. are fo 
called • 

* Chapiter , in Architedlure, fignifies 
the top, or head of a Pillar. 

Chimney-Jnumbs , the fides of a 
Chimney, commonly coming out 
perpendicularly (tho* fometimescir- 
cularly) from the Back; on theEx- 
tremities of which the Mantle-Tree 

refteth. mir . 

Chimney-Pieces , certain Mouldings 
of Wood, or Stone, (fanding on the 

fore- 
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Fore-fide of the Jaumbs, and coming 
over the Mantle-Tree. 

Chord , is a Line in a Circle con¬ 
necting the two ends of any Arch. 

Cima-Re£ta, or Cymaife , from 
the Greek Kymation , a Wave, called 
by Englifh Workmen Ogee, which 
is of two kinds, viz. Cima-Recta, 
and Cima-Reverfe, or the back 
Ogee, whofe Beauty confifts in hav¬ 
ing its Height and Projecture equal 
to each other. 

Cin£iure y is a Lift, or Fillet, at 
the top or bottom of a Column; 
that at the top is fometimes called 
Colter , and fometimes Annulus. 

Cilery , a Term in Architecture, 
fignifying the Drapery, or Leafage 
that is wrought upon the heads of 
Pillars. 

Cifterns , are Veffels made to lerve 
as Receptacles for Rain or other 
Water, tor the neceffary Ufes of a 
Family. 

Circle , is a plain Figure, compre¬ 
hended under one only Line, called 
its 

Circumference , whence all the Lines 
drawn to its Center are equal to one 
another. 

Circumferentor , the name of an In- 
ftrument for furveying Land. 

Clamp, a Clamp is a Kiln, built 
above Ground, for the burning of 
Bricks. Alfo Pieces on the Ends of 
Shutters,Tables, &c. are fo called. 

Clinkers, thofe Bricks are fo called 
by fome, which by the Violence of 
the Fire are run, and are glazed over. 

Cloijler, a clofe and feparate Ha¬ 
bitation, where Friers, Nuns, and 
Monks, live retired from the World : 
Alfo a long Place covered with a 
Floor, or Plat-form, fupported by 
Pillars. 
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Coins. See Quoins. 

Collar-Beam, a Beam framed crofs 
betwixt two principal Ratters. 

Coloffus , this is applied to any Fi¬ 
gure that is tar greater than the Life, 
alfo a Building is called a Coloffus, 
when of extraordinary Bignefs, as 
the ancient Amphitheatres, the Py¬ 
ramids of Egypt, &c. 

Column , is a round Pillar, com- 
pofed of a Bafe, a Fuft, or Shaft, 
and a Capital, and ferves to fupport 
the Entablement. 

Compartition , by this Term Archi¬ 
tects underftand a graceful Diftribu- 
tion of the whole Ground-Plot of a 
Building, into Rooms of Office, and 
of Reception, or Entertainment. 

Compartment , in Architecture, is 
a particular Square (for an Infcrip- 
tion, or fome other DeviceJ marked 
out in fome ornamental part of a 
Building. 

Concamerate , to make an arched- 
Roof,as in Vaults, &?c. to arch over. 

Concave , hollow, and Concavity 
is the Hollownefs of any thing. 

Concentrick , Figures that have the 
fame common Center. 

__ Conclave , in Architecture, is a 
Clofet, or Inner-Chamber. 

Conduits , Sewers, or Gutters, to 
convey away the Suillage of a Houfe. 

Cone , a Latin word, a Geometri¬ 
cal Figure, of a pyramidical Form 
like a Sugar-Loaf. 

Conges , in Architecture, are the 
Rings, or Ferrils, heretofore ufed in 
the Extremities of Wooden-Pillars, 
to keep them from fplitting, after¬ 
wards imitated in Stone-work. 

Confole , to clofe up in any Orna¬ 
ment cut upon the Key of an Arch, 
which has a Projecture, or Jetting, 
and, on occafion, ferves to fupport 

little 
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little Cornices, Figures, Bulls, and 
Vales. ’Tis a French word. 

Contour, the out-line of any Mem¬ 
ber in Architecture; as that of a 
a Bafe, or Cornice, or the like; a 
French word. 

Contignation, a Story in Building. 
In Latin, Contignatio , fignifies the 
laying of Rafters together. 

Contramure, in Architecture, is 
an out-Wall, built about the Wall 
of a City. 

Copeing of Walls, is the Top, or 
Coyer of it, made Hoping to carry 
off the Weather. 

Corbeilles, a French word, figni- 
fying a Balket, is a piece of carved 
Work, in the form of a Balket full 
of Flowers, or Fruits, lerving in 
Architecture to finilh fome Orna¬ 
ment. 

Corbel-Bet- Bil, a Ihouldering piece 
in Timber-work, jutting out like a 
Bragget. 

Corbel , holes left in the Walls of 
antient Churches, Cf fc. for Images to 
Hand in. 

Cornice , comes from the French 
Corniche, and makes the third and 
uppermoft Member of the Entable¬ 
ment, which is different in the feve- 
ral Orders. The word Cornice, 
however, is applied to every pro¬ 
minent, or jetting, Member that 
crowns any Body ; and thus we fay, 
the Cornice of a Pedeftal, and the 
like. Cornices are alfo placed on 
the top of Wainfcot, and under the 
Eaves of Houles, £s?c. 

Corona, Coro nice, or Crowning , 
thefe words are indifferently applied 
to any thing that finifhes an Orna¬ 
ment in Architecture; as for inftance, 
to a Cornice or Pediment,&V. Block 
Cornices , are fuch as have a kind of 
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plain Modillion without any Caps 
under the Corona. 

Coving-Cornice, which has a great 
Cafement, or Hollow in ir, which is 
commonly lathed and plaiftered up¬ 
on Compals, Sprockets, or Brackets. 

Coveings, or Corner-Stones, are thofe 
Stones on the Sides or Jaumbs of a 
Chimney, they are generally of Ri- 
gate or Fire-ftone, and their Faces 
are hollow in Breadth, in grand 
Buildings they are of Marble. 

Coujfnet, the firft Stone, whence 
a Vault, or Arch, commences, is fo 
called. 

The little Cornice, or Plinth, that 
crowns the Pier, and fupports the 
Couffner, is called Impolt. 

Crown, as Corona. 

Crown-Pojl, is that Poll which 
(in fome Buildings) Hands upright 
in the middle, between two princi¬ 
pal Rafters, from which there goes 
Struts, or Braces, to the middle of 
each Rafter. It is alfo called a King- 
piece, or Joggle-piece. 

Cubicle , a Bed-Chamber. 

Culinary, of, or belonging to the 
Kitchen. 

Culver tail, as Dove-tail. 

Cupola , in Architecture, is a fmall 
Room (either circular, or polygonal) 
Handing on the very top of a Build¬ 
ing v fome call it a Lanthorn. 

Cy-Mace Macium, as Cimatium. 

D A 

D ADO, or Die, the plain Part of 
the Pedeftal. 

Decor, or more properly Deco¬ 
rum ; this word is perfect Latin, and 
fignifies the keeping of a due relpeCt 
between the Inhabitant and Habita¬ 
tion. 

T Denticles, 
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Denticles, Ornaments in a Cornice, 
cut after the manner of Teeth, (from 
Dens, a Tooth). Thefe are particu¬ 
larly afteCted in the Corinthian Or¬ 
der, and the fquare Member, where¬ 
in they are cur, is called the Den¬ 
ticle, in Latin Denticulus. 

Diajlyle , an Edifice, where the 
Columns are placed at the Diftance 
of three of the Diameters from one 
another. 

Die, this Term is applied to any 
fquare Body, as the trunk or naked 
part of a Pedtftal, which is that part 
included between the Bafe and Cor¬ 
nice thereof. 

Diptere, among the Ancients, a 
kind of Temple, or other Edifice, 
encompaffed round with a double 
Row of Columns; it fignifies in 
Greek, two winged. The Pleudo 
(or falfe) Diptere was the fame v 
excepting, that inftead of the double 
Row of Columns, this was only en- 
compafled with a ftngle one. 

Dome, alfo a Cupola, a round 
piece of Architecture, (refembling 
the Bell of a great Clock) fet upon 
the top of a Building, particularly 
upon Cathedral Churches, where it 
fometimes ferves for the Bell-Tower, 
the Dome of St Paul *s is well known. 

Dor man tree, in Architecture, is a 
great Beam lying crofs a Houfe ; 
otherwile called a Summer. 

Dormer, in Architecture, is a 
Window made in the Roof of a 
Houfe, it Banding upon the Raf¬ 
ters. 

Doucine. See Cima. It is an up¬ 
right O—G. 

Dove-Tails, a fort of Joints, or 
Hinges, fo called, becaufe they re¬ 
ferable the Tail of a Dove, or Pi¬ 
geon. 
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Dove-Tailing, among Workmen, 
is a manner of fattening Boards (or 
any Timber) together, by letting 
one piece into another, in the form 
of a Dove’s Tail. 

Drag, with Workmen, a Door is 
faid to drag, when in opening and 
fbutting it itops upon the Ground or 
Floor. 

Dragon-Beam, Dragon-Beams are 
two ftrong Braces, or Struts, that 
Band under a Breffummer, meeting 
in an Angle upon the fhoulder of the 
King-piece. 

Drapery, a Term in Architecture, 
and Painting, it being a Work where¬ 
in Cloaths are reprefented: Alfo as 
Cilerie. 

Drip, this is called Larmier in 
French, and is the bottom of the 
Corona ; becaufe the Rain-water is 
by means thereof forced to fall drop 
by drop on the Ground, dripping 
like Tears. 

Draught, or Deftgn, is the Picture 
of an intended Building, deferibed. 
on Paper, wherein is laid down (by 
Scale and Compafs ) the devifed Di- 
vifions andPartitions of every Room,, 
in its due Proportion to the whole 
Building. 

Drips, in Architecture, are a cer¬ 
tain kind of Steps (made ‘ on a fiat 
Roof) to walk upon, a way of 
Building, much ufed in Italy ; the 
Roof is not quite flat, but a little 
railed in the middle} and thofe 
Steps, or Drips, lie each a little 
inclining to the Horizon. 

Drops, in Architecture, are an 
Ornament of the Doric Order, under¬ 
neath the Trigliphs, reprefenting 
Drops, or little Bells. 
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E AVES , is the Margin of the 
Roof of a Houfe, viz. that part 
of the Roof that hangs over without 
the Walls. 

Echinus, is fometimes ufed to fig- 
nify the quarter Round; but more 
commonly that part of it, which 
includes the Ovum, or Egg, it comes 
from the Greek Echinus, the fhell of 
a Chefnut. 

Eggs. See Anchors and Quarter 
Rounds. 

Elaboratory, a place to work in -, 
properly a Chymiffs Work-Houfe, 
or Shop. 

Emboffing, in Architecture, is a 
kind of Sculpture, or Engraving, 
wherein the Figure (ticks out from 
the Plane whereon it is engraven, 
and according as it is more or lefs 
protuberant, is called by the Italians 
Bafio, Mezzo, or Alto-relievo, ufed 
by the Engli/h, Bafs-relief, Mean- 
relief, or High-relief. 

Embrafure, in Architecture, is the 
Enlargement that is made in a Wall 
on the infide of a Window, or Gate 
to give the more Light, or for the 
more convenience of the Gate or 
Window. 

Entablementy or Entablaturey by 
Vitruvius , and Vignola , is called Or¬ 
nament, and fignifies the Architrave, 
the Freeze, and the Cornice toge¬ 
ther •, it is likewife called Fr ablation, 
and is different in the different Or¬ 
ders. The word feems borrowed 
from the Latin, Fabulatim, a Ciel- 
ing; becaufe we fuppofe the Freeze 
to be form’d by the Ends of the 
Joifts which bear upon the Archi¬ 
trave. 
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Enterfoky fometimes called Me- 
zanine, is a kind of low Story, at 
the Top of a Building for lodging 
Servants, &V. 

Entry, in Architecture, is a Room 
defigned only (or chiefly) for Paf- 
fage to and fro,betwixt other Rooms, 
or from the outer Door into the 
Houfe. 

Epijlyle-Fylium. As Frieze. 

Eurithimia,z Term of Architecture 
ufed by Vitruvius , by which he in¬ 
tends only that agreeable Harmony, 
that ought to be between the length, 
breadth, and height of each Room 
in a Fabrick. 

Euftyle, is the beft manner of 
placing Columns, with regard to 
their Diftance,which Vitruvius made 
to be two Diameters and a Quarter ; 
the Word is compounded of Eus, 
good, and Stylos , a Column. 

Eyebrow , as Lift, or Fillet. Vide 
Capital. 

Eye, in Architecture, is the middle 
of an Ionic Volute, or Scroll, cut in 
the form of a Rofe. 

F A 

F ABRICK, a Church, a Houfe, 
or any other Building. 

Face ,in ArchiteCture,is any Mem¬ 
ber that has a great breadth, and 
but fmall ProjeCture, as the Archi¬ 
trave in the Front of a Building. 

Face of a Stone , by which Work¬ 
men mean that fuperficies or plain 
of the Stone, that is to lie in the 
Front. 

Facia, or Fafcia , Mr Perault fays, 
it fignifies any flat Member ; as the 
Bands of an Architrave, &c. There 
are fome who write it Fafce, ground¬ 
ed upon a Latin word Facia , a large 
X 2 Riband, 
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Riband, which Vitruvius makes ufe 
of on the like occafion. 

Feather-Edged, Boards,or Planks, 
that are thicker on one Edge, than 
on the other. 

Felling of ^Timber, the proper 
Seafon ulually commences about the 
End of April, becaufe then the Bark 
rifes raoft freely, and if there be a 
Quantity to be felled, the Statute 
obliges to fell it then, the Bark be¬ 
ing fo ufeful for the Tanners. 

Fence-lValls , Walls of Brick, or 
Stone, made round Yards, &c. See 
Walls. 

Fejloon , an Ornament of carved 
Work, in the manner of a Wreath, 
or Garland of Flowers, or Leaves 
twilled together, thickeft at the 
middle, and fufpended by the two 
Extreams, whence it hangs down 
with a graceful fweep. 

Fillet, is any little fquare Mould¬ 
ing, which accompanies, or crowns, 
a larger. 

Fire-Stone, Rigale Stone, called 
Fire-Stone , is a fort of Stone very 
good, and much ufed for Chimney 
Fire-Hearths, Ovens, Stoves, CjV. 

Fletnijh-Bricks, are a fort of Bricks 
brought out of Flanders, and ufed 
for Paving ; being much neater or 
ftronger than Common or Clay- 
Bricks, they are of a yellowifh Co¬ 
lour, and each Brick is 6 ? Inches 
long, 2 i Inches broad, and i i Inches 
thick. 

Floating, a Term ufed by Plaijlcr- 
trs for their belt Ceilings. 

Floors , a Floor, in Architecture, 
is the bottom Part of a Room, on 
which we walk. Floors are of fe- 
veral Sorts •, fome are of Earth, fome 
of Bricks, fome of Stone, and fome 
of Wood. Carpenters, by the word 
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Floor, underftand as well the framed 
Work of Timber, as the boarding 
over it. 

Flujh, a Term ufed by Carpenters 
when the Work is even or fmooth ; 
alfo in Alafonry, it fignifies the 
breaking off of any Part of the 
Stone. 

Flutes, or Fluteings , in Architec¬ 
ture, are the hollows made in the 
Body of a Column ; the Doric,Ionic, 
Corinthian , and Compofite Columns, 
are commonly Fluted, or made with 
Flutes, or hollows, running along 
the Body of the Column, from the 
Bafe to the Capital. 

Flyers , are Stairs made of an ob¬ 
long Square, whole fore and back- 
fides Band parallel to each other ; 
and fo are their Ends : The fecond 
of thefe Flyers (land parallel behind 
the firft ; the third behind the fe¬ 
cond, and fo of the reft. If one 
flight carry them not to the intend¬ 
ed height, then there is a broad 
half- pace, from whence they begin 
to fly again as at the firft. 

Foliage ,in Architecture, and Sculp¬ 
ture, is Work wrought in Branches 
and Leaves. 

Foot-Pace , or, as fome call it. 
Half-Pace, is a part of a Pair of 
Stairs, whereon, after four, fix, or 
more Steps, you arrive to a broad 
Place, where you may take two or 
three Paces before you afeend ano¬ 
ther Step, thereby to eafe the Legs 
in afeending the reft of the Steps. 

Foundation, the loweft part of 
a Building (generally laid under 
Ground) upon which the Walls of 
the Superftrudure are raifed. This 
Word is alfo fometimes taken for 
Publick Buildings ere&ed for pious 
Ufes. 

i Fountain. 
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Fountain, an Artificial Spring of 
(or Well to contain) Water in a 
Garden; whether the Water is 
brought in Pipes of Lead, &c. and 
commonly made to fpout out of the 
Mouths, or other part of Images. 

Framing of a Houfe , is the Careafe, 
Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, 
Ceiling, Beams, Aflering, &c. and 
indeed all that is done by the Car- 
penter. 

Freeze , or Friefe t a large flat 
Member, which leparates the Ar¬ 
chitrave from the Cornice. See its 
Etymology under the word Z of bo¬ 
ros. . . . 

Frefco , a way of Painting or Plai- 

ftering (or rather both) upon Walls, 
to endure the Weather, and repre- 
fenting Birds, Beads, Herbs, Fruits, 
isle, in Relief. 

Frett-lFork, a plain bordering 
round Ceilings, Picture-Frames,&V. 
being made with divers Fillets or 
Bands, and affording a great Variety 
of Figures by their Turnings. 

Frigeralory, a Place to make or 
keep Things cool in. 

Front , or Frontifpiece , the face, 
or forefide, of a Houle. See Postal. 

Frowey , Timber is fa id to be 
frowey, when it is evenly tempered 
all the way, and works freely with¬ 
out tearing. . . e 

Funnels of Chimneys, is the Shaft, 
or fmalleft part of them (where they 
are gathered into their lead Dimen- 
fions) upwards. 

Furrings^ among Workmen, is 
the making good of the Rafters Feet 
in the Cornice, i. e. when Rafters 
are cut with a Knee, thefe Furrings 
are Pieces that go drait along with 
the Rafter, from the top of the Knee 
to the Cornice : Alfo when Rafters 
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are rotten, or lunk hollow in the 
middle, and pieces cut thicked in 
the middle, and to a point at each 
end, are nailed upon them to make 
them drait again ; the putting on 
of thofe Pieces, is called Furring the 
Rafters ; and thofe pieces fo put on, 
are called Furrings. The fame Term 
is ufed for JoiJls which being by 
Time funk hollow in the middle are 
furred up drait. 

Fuji , from the Latin Fuji is, a 
Club, fignifies the Trunk, or Shaft 
of a Column, being that part com¬ 
prehended between the Bafe and the 
Capital. 

G A. 

G ABLE-END, in Architecture, 
the Gable-End of a Houfe, is 
the upright triangular End of the 

Roof. 

Gain , the bevelling Shoulder of 
the Joid, or other duff, is faid to 
gain by being longer. 

Galleries , are long narrow Rooms, 
made on the fides or fronts of Hou- 
fes ; they ferve for walking, eating, 
and other Divertifements. 

Gard-Manger, from the French, 
a Store-Houfe, or Room to fet Meat 

in. , 

Gavel , a word ufed’ by fome, by 
which they mean the fame as Gable. 

Girding-Beams , is ufed by fome 
Workmen to fignify the fame as 
Girders, are fome of the larged 
pieces of Timber, in a Floor, the 
ends of them are, for the mod parr, 
framed into Summers,or Bread-Sum¬ 
mers, and the Joids are framed in 
at one or both Ends to the Girders. 
Glafs, a tranfparent Body made 

bv Art of Flints , Sand, and Afkes , 
1 ana 
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and of this there are many Sorts, as 
Crown Glafs , French or Normandy 
Glafs, German Glafs, Newcaflle Glafs, 
Brijlol Glafs, Looking Glafs, and 
/okj Glafs, which Jaft is of that Na¬ 
ture that it cannot be feen thro’, yet 
admits of the Light thro’ it. 

Gothic, Archicetture, is that which 
is far removed from the manner and 
proportions of the Antique, having 
its Ornaments wild and chimerical, 
and its Profiles incorredt. 

Gradatory, is derived from the 
«Latin, and is uled to fignify a place 
to which we go up by Steps, parti¬ 
cularly an Aicenc from the Cloifter, 
to the Choir in fome Churches. 

Grainery , a place to lay up Corn 
in. 

Grange, a French word, fignify- 
ing a Building which hath Barns, 
Stables, Stalls, and other neceflary 
Places for Hufbandry. 

Ground-Plat, or Plot, a piece of 
Ground, which a Building is to be 
eredted upon. 

Groove , a Term ufed by Joiners, 
to fignify the Channel that is made 
by their Plough in the edge of a 
Moulding, or Stile, or Rail, fcfr. 
to put their Pannels in, in Wainf- 
cotting. 

Guttering , in Carpentry, is the 
Boarding, and Bearers to lay the 
Lead on in the Fronts or Middle of 
the Roof. 

Gutter-Tiles, are in form, as they 
appear at a Diftance, a kind of a 
Triangle, having one fide Convex, 
but this is whilft they are flat and 
plain before they are bent fit for 
Ufe. 
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H A. 

H AIR, the Hair here mention¬ 
ed, is Bullocks-Hair, fuch as 
is uled in Mortar tor Plaifter. 
Hangs-Over, Vide Baiter. 

Headers , a Term among Brick- 
layers, when Bricks are laid end¬ 
ways in a Wall, but when length¬ 
ways they call them Stretchers. 

Heads, a Term ufed by Briclc- 
Jayers, by which they mean half a 
Lie in length j but to the full 
breadth of a File ; thefe they ufe to 
lay at the end of a Roof. 

Healing, by this word is under- 
ttood the covering of the Roof of 
any Building, which is of various 
kinds, viz. i. Lead. 2. Tiles. 
3. Slate. 4. Horfbam Stone. 
5. Shingles. 6. Reed. 7. Straw. 
Heel, an inverted Ogee. 

Helix , or Ur ilia, is a little Volute 
aulicole, or Stalk under the Flower 
ol the Corinthian Capital. 

Hinges , are thole neceflary apen- 
dages by which all Doors, all lids 
of Boxes, Chefts, Trunks, £s?r. make 
their Motion, either of opening, 
fliutting, or folding. 

Hips, are thofe pieces of Timber 
which are at the Corners of a Roof, 
they are a great deal longer than the 
Rafters, by reafon of their oblique 
Pofition, and they are placed not 
witlf a right or fquare. Angle, but 
a very oblique one ; and, by confe- 
quence, they are not (or at leaft 
ought not) to be fquare at any Angle 
(as Rafters are) but Bevel at every 
one of them, and which is yet more, 
as Rafters have but four Plains, thefe 
commonly have five : They are by 
Country.Workmen ufually called 

Corners; 
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Corners; and fome call them prin¬ 
cipal Rafters, and others Sleepers-, 
the Truth is, Hips and Sleepers, are 
almort the fame > only the Sleepers 
lie in the Vallies, (and join at the 
top with the Hips) but thofe Sur¬ 
faces, or Plains, which make the 
back of the Hip, are the under-fide 
of the Sleeper. 

Hollow , a Term in Architecture, 
by which is meant a concave Mould¬ 
ing, being about a Quadrant of a 
Circle ; by fome it is called a Cafe- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 

HorJham-Stone y is a kind of thin 
broad Slate, of a greyifh Colour, 
much ufed in fome parts of SuJJex , 
not only to heal or cover Churches 
and Chancels, but fome great Houles 
alfo. 

Houfe , a Habitation or Place built 
withConveniencies to fhelter a Man's 
Perfon and. Goods from the Incle¬ 
mencies of the Weather and the In¬ 
juries of ill dilpofed Perfons. 

Houfingy a Term ufed by fome 
Bricklayers, for when a Tile,or Brick 
is warped, or caft crooked, or hol¬ 
low, in burning, they then fay. 
Such a Brick t or Tile , is Houfmg: 
Tiles are apt to be Houfing,or Hol¬ 
low, on the ftruck fide for that 
which was upmofl in' the Mould) 
and Bricks on the contrary fide. 

Hypertbyroriy a Greek word, fig- 
nifying the Lintel, or Cap-piece, of 
a Door-Cafe. 

Hypolrachelium , or Hypotr acbelion % 
the fame as Freeze. 

J A 

AUMBSy Door-Ports 5 alfo the 
upright Ports at the ends of 
"Window-Frames, and Chimneys, 
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are fo called. Jambe is a French 
word, and fignifies a Leg. 

Ichrtography , a Defcription, or 
Draught of the Platform or Ground- 
Work of a Houfe, or other Build¬ 
ing. 

Impojly is a Term in Architecture, 
which I underftand to be the Capi¬ 
tals of Pilafters, that fupport Arches. 
It comes from the Italian ImpoJlo t 
furcharged or burdened with, or laid 
upon, take it either way, the Name 
exprefies the thing. 

Indigo will grind very fine, and 
lie with a good Body, and is much 
ufed in Painting, &c. 

Intercolumniation, is the fpace be¬ 
tween two Columns, which, in the 
Doric Order, is regulated according 
to the Diftribution of Ornaments in. 
the Freeze •, but in the other Orders, 
according to Vitruvius , is of five dif¬ 
ferent kinds, viz. Picnojlyle , Siftyle y 
Eujlyle, Diafiyle , and Arcoftyle. This 
the Latins exprefs by their Word In- 
tercolumnium. 

InterduceSy in Architecture, are 
thofe fmaller pieces of Timber, that 
lie horizontally betwixt the Sum¬ 
mers, or betwixt them and the Sill, 
or Railing. 

JoyfiSy in Architecture, are thofe 
pieces of Timber, framed into the 
Girders and Summers, on which the 
Boards of the Floors are laid. 

JufferSy a Term ufed by fome 
Carpenters, for fluff about four or 
five Inches fquare, and of feveral 
lengths. Alfo Quarters. 

K E. 

K ERF, the fawn away Hit, in 
a piece of Timber, or Board, 

the 
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the way made by the Saw, is called 
a Kerf. 

Knee, a piece of Timber cut 
crooked with an Angle, is called a‘ 
Knee piece, or Knee-Rafter. 

L A. 

L aboratory. See Eiabora- 

tory. 

Laths for Building are long, thin, 
and narrow flips of Wood ufed in 
Tylingor Ceilings, and are ot three 
forts, viz. Heart of Oak, Sap Laths, 
and Deal Laths. 

Lead, is a Material ufed in Build¬ 
ings for Flatts, Gutters, Pipes, Ci¬ 
tterns,Sinks, and is well known, 
fo needs no Defeript ion. 

Lintels (in Stone and Brick Build¬ 
ings) are the pieces of Timber, that 
lie Horizontally over the tops of 
Doors and Windows. 

Lift, and Liftella, is a little fquare 
Moulding, ferving to crown or ac¬ 
company a larger, or, on occafion, 
to feparate the Fluteings of a Co¬ 
lumn. It is fometimes called a Fil¬ 
let, and fometimes a Square. It 
comes from the Italian word Lift a, 
any kind of Lift or Selvage : Alfo 
a Board is faid to be Lifted when the 
Sap on the Edges is fawn away. 
Lobby, as Anti-Chamber. 

M A. 

M ANTLE, in Architecture, is 
the Head-piece on the Jaumbs 
of a Chimney-piece, either of Stone, 
Wood, or the like. 

Marble is a kind of Stone, ex¬ 
tremely hard, firm, and folid, dug 
cut of Pitts and Quarries, it takes a 
beautiful Polilh, and is much ufed 
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in O; i.uus of fine Build mgs, as 
Columns, Sracues, Chimney pieces, 

Of this Stone there is many kinds, 
as, Black and White Marble, Purple 
Marble , Egyptian Marble, Black and 
Yellow Marble, Statuary Marble, 8 cc. 

Mafonry is a Branch of Architec¬ 
ture, confiding in the Art of Hew¬ 
ing, Squaring, and Moulding of 
Stones for the Ufe of Building, or 
may be underftood for the Aflem- 
bling and Joining Stones together 
with Mortar. 

Membretto , a Pilafter that bears 
up an Arch. 

Meiops is the fquare Interval be¬ 
tween the Triglyphs of the Doric 
Prize, which, among the ancients, 
ufed to be adorned with the Heads 
of Beafts, Bafons, Vales, and other 
Inftruments ufed in facrificing. 

The beauty of thefe Metops, con- 
fifts in their Regularity ; that is, in 
their being perfeCfc Squares; and yet 
when they are really fquare, they 
appear to be lefs in height than in 
breadth; which is owing to the Pro- 
je&ure of the little Bandelet, where¬ 
in they terminate underneath, that 
hides a fmall part of their height; 
for this Reafon M. le Clerc is for 
making the Metops a Minute or two 
more in height, than in breadth ; 
being of Opinion, they ought rather 
to appear Iquare, without being fo, 
than really be fquare, without ap¬ 
pearing fo. 

Minute, is ufually the fixeieth part 
of a Module. 

Mitchels, Purbec Stones for pav¬ 
ing, picked all of a Size, from fif¬ 
teen Inches fquare, to two Foot. 

Model, in Architecture, is parti¬ 
cularly ufed in Building for a Pattern 

made 
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made in Wood, Stone, Clay, or 
other Matter, with all its Parts and 
Proportions in fmall, in order to 
give an Idea of the Effedt it will 
have in large, when executed. 

Modern , this Word, in its genuine 
meaning, is only applicable to fuch 
Architedture as partakes partly of 
the Gothic , retaining fomewhat of 
its Delicacy and Solidity ; and part¬ 
ly of the Antique, whence it bor¬ 
rows Members and Ornaments, with¬ 
out any Proportion or Judgment. 

Module , a Meafure made ufe of 
to regulate the Proportions of the 
feveral Members of Columns : In all 
the Orders ’tis the whole Diameter: 
A Module is commonly fuppofed to 
be divided into fixty equal Parts, 
called Minutes ; Module comes from 
Modulus . 

Modillions , in Italian Modiglioni, 
fa fort of Cantalivers) are little in¬ 
verted Confoles under the Soffit, or 
bottom of the Drip, in the Ionic, 
Compofite , and Corinthian , Cornices, 
and ought to correfpond to the 
middle of the Columns. Thefe are 
particularly affedted in the Corinthian 
Order, where they are always en¬ 
riched with carved Work. In the 
Ionic and Compofite, they are more 
Ample, having feldom any Orna¬ 
ment, excepting fometimes a fingle 
Leaf underneath. In Latin they 
are called Mutuli. 

Morejk-Work , a kind of Antic- 
work, in Painting and Carving, 
after the manner of the Moors 
(whence it has its Name) confiding 
of feveral Grotefco’s, wherein there 
is no perfedt Figure, either of Men, 
or other Animals, and wherein there 
is a wild Refemblance of Birds, 
Beads, Trees, &?<\ intermingled. 
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Mortar, in Architecture, is a Pre¬ 
paration of Lime and Sand, mixed 
with Water, ferving as a Cement, 
and is ufed by Mafons and Brick¬ 
layers in Building, and to a Rod of 
Brickwork is required a hundred and 
half of Lime,and two Load of Sand; 
and for Tiling, four Bufliels of 
Lime, and fix or eight Bufliels of 
Sand, will be fufficient for laying a 
Thoufand of Tiles, which is about 
a Square and * ; fo that a Square of 
Tiling will require about 2 f of 
Lime, and about five Bufliels of 
Sand. 

Mofaique , or Mofiaical-Work , is a 
curious kind of Work, confiding of 
fmall inlaid Pebbles, Cockles, and 
Shells of fundry Colours; and (of 
late) likewife with pieces of Glafs 
figured at Pleafure. 

Mouldings, under this Name, are 
comprehended all thofe Jettings, or 
Projedtures, beyond the naked of a 
Wall, Column, &V. which only 
ferve for Orfiament; whether they 
be fquare, round, firait, or crooked. 
Of thefe there are feven kinds, more 
confiderable than the red, viz. the 
Doucine, or Cima-Redta; the Ta¬ 
lon, or Heel; the Ovolo, or Quar¬ 
ter-round ; the Plinth, Adragal, the 
Denticle, and the Cavetto. 

Munions, in Carpentry, are the 
fliort upright Pods that divide the 
feveral Lights in a Window-Frame. 

Muniment , Room, a place for the 
keeping of Seals, Charters, Evi¬ 
dences, Csfr. 

N A. 

N AILS, in Building are fmall 
Mettaline Members well 
known, but they are very numerous 

U in 
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in their Sorts, as has been Ihewn in 
this Treatife. The N p required for 
Lathing is about 500 to a Bundle of 
five foot Laths,and 600 to a Bundle 
of four foot Laths at fix fcore to the 
hundred, and for flooring is requir¬ 
ed 200 to a Square. Nails are made 
tough by heating them in a Fire- 
fhovel, or the like,. and putting 
fome Tallow or Greafe on them. 

Newel , the upright Poll that a 
Pair of Winding-Stairs turns about. 

Niches, the hollow places in a 
Wall, wherein Statues are fet. 

Nofeings are parts of the Sides of 
a Marble Chimney-piece, alfo the 
Edges or Front parts of Steps, or at 
the foot of a Cove, &V. 

O B. 

O BELISK, is a quadrangular 
Pyramid,very tall and flender 
raifed in a public Place to ferve as a 
Monument of fome memorable Ac¬ 
tion. 

Og, Ogee , or Orgive , a fort of 
Moulding, in Architecture, confift- 
ing of a Round and a Hollow, like 
an S. 

Of tick Glades are thofe that are 
ground either Concave or Convex, 
fo as to collect or difperfe the Rays 
of Light; by means of which Vifton 
is improved, and the Eye ftrength- 
ned, preferved, &V. 

Oratory, in Architecture, is a Clo- 
fet or fmall Apartment near a Bed- 
Chamber, furnifhed with a little Al¬ 
tar, or Image, for private Devotion 
(among the Romanifts). 

Orders , in Architecture, are the 
different Forms and Proportions of 
Columns, $3* c. There are five Orders 
(commonly reckoned) in Architec- 
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ture, viz. the Tufcan, Done, ionic, 
Corinthian, and Compofite. 

Orlo, the Plinth, or Square, under 
the Bafe of a Column, or under the 
Bafe of its Pedeftal. 

Ornaments, by which is underftood 
all the Sculpture or carved Work, 
wherewith a piece of Architecture is 
enriched. 

Orthography, in Architecture, fig^- 
nifies the front or (any other) up¬ 
right fide of a Houfe; or the 
Draught on Paper, of thofe parts of 
a Houfe. 

Ovolo , as Echinus. 

P A. 

AINTING, a Work in Building 
well known, for the Particulars 
of which, fee the foregoing Treatife 
on Ditto. 

Palifade, or Pali/ado, is an open 
Fence either of Wood or Iron for 
the difplaying of the ProfpeCt of a 
Houfe, Garden, &c. or in Fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Pallocation, a Term in Architec¬ 
ture, fignifying the piling of the 
Ground work, or ftrengthning of 
the Ground-work, with Piles of 
Timber driven into the Ground, 
when they build upon a moift and 
marfliy Soil. 

Pannel fin Joinery) is a fquare 
piece of thin Wainfcoting, fome- 
times carved, and framed, or groov¬ 
ed in between thicker Pieces. 

In Mafonry is one of the Faces 
of a hewn Stone. 

Pantheon, in Architecture, is a 
Temple or Church of a circular 
form, dedicated to all the Gods, or 
all the Saints. 



Pantry , 
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Pantry , a Room for the keeping 
of Vi&uals, a Store-Room. 

Parallel-Ruler, is an Inftrumentof 
Wood and Brafs for drawing of pa¬ 
rallel Lines, and is defcribed in Page 
ig, and Plate III. Fig. D. 

Parapet, from the Italian Para- 
petto, a Save-breaft, is a little Wall, 
or fometimes a Rail, ferving either 
as a Reft for the Arm, or as an In- 
clofure about a Key, Bridge, Tar- 
rafs, &c. 

Paraftata, Pilaftcrs which ftand 
alone, not adjoining to the Wall, 
and which the French call Ifolees, or 
Infulate, from Infula, an Ifland, as 
I take it. 

Pargetting, in Architecture, fig- 
nifies the Plaiftering of Chimney- 
funnels, fometimes it is ufed to fig- 
nify the Plaifter itfelf. 

Parlour, a fair lower Room de- 
figned for the Entertainment of Com¬ 
pany. 

Paffage, an Entry or narrow Place 
ferving for a Thorough*fair into 
other Rooms. 

Pavement, a Lay of Stone, Brick, 
Or other Matter ferving to ftrengthen 
the Ground of divers Streets, or 
other Places, for the more commo¬ 
dious walking thereon. 

Pediment, in French, Fronton, 
from the Latin Front, the Forebead, 
is an Ornament that crowns the Or- 
donance, finifhes the Fronts of Build¬ 
ings, and ferves as a Decora* ion over 
Gates, Windows, Niches, &c. It is 
ordinarily of a Triangular Form; 
but fometimes makes an Arch of a 
Circle. Vitruvius calls it Faftigtum. 

Pedejlal, is a fquare Body with a 
Bafe and Cornice, ferving as a foot 
for the Columns to ftand upon s and 
having, according to Vignola, the 
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third part of the height of its Co¬ 
lumn. It is varied in the different 
Orders. 

Pediments, are the crowning fre¬ 
quently feen over Gates, Doors, 
Windows, and Niches, and fome¬ 
times over entire Orders of Archi¬ 
tecture. The Ridges of Houfes 
were what gave Architects the firft 
Idea of this noble Part. 

Pentadoron, a kind of Bricks fo 
called. 

Perquetting, a Floor laid, or com- 
pofed of divers fmall Figures, as 
Squares, Rhombs, &V. 

Periptere , in the ancient Archi¬ 
tecture, is a Building encompafled 
round with Columns. The word 
comes from the Greek Peri , about, 
and P ter on, a Wing. 

Perrons, are Steps raifed before 
the Doors of great Houfes. 

Perftan Order, is that which has 
Figures ofPerfian Slaves, to fupport 
the Entablement inftead of Columns, 
as the Cariatic Order has the Figures 
of Women ferving for the fame pur- 
pofe. The former Columns are 
ufually like robuft Men, with long 
Beards, and fuch Figures are more 
fit to reprefent an unhappy Slavery 
than thofe of Women. The Cha¬ 
racter of Slavery is exprefied in thele 
Figures, either by tying their Hands 
before, or clfe behind their Backs. 
Columns of this kind, may very 
properly be ufed in a Gallery of 
Arms, &e. Princes Palaces; in 
which Cafe they may be made Gi¬ 
gantic, and their Entablature Doric. 

Piazza, in Architecture,common¬ 
ly called Piacbe, an Italian .NAme 
for a Portico, it fignifies a broad 
open Place or Square, whence it be¬ 
came applied to Walks or Porticos 
U 2 ° f 
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of Pillars around them, like thofe 
of Covent Garden, the Royal Ex¬ 
change, &c. 

Piedroit, in Architecture, is a 
fquare Pillar, that is partly within 
the Wall. 

Pillar, is a kind of round Column, 
difengaged from any Wall, and 
made without any proportion be¬ 
ing always either too mafilve, or 
too (lender ; fuch are the Pillars 
which fupport the Walls of Gothic 
Buildings ; in Latin they are called 
Pile. 

Pilajlcrs , in Architecture, are a 
kind of half Columns ((landing 
againft a Wall) with Bafes and Ca¬ 
pitals, as Columns have ; but dif¬ 
fering from Columns in this, that Pi- 
lafters are fquare,but Columns round. 

Pitch , by this Term, Architects 
underftand the Angle, a Gable-End 
(and confequently the v/hole Roof of 
a Building) is fet to. 

Platebands, the Lifts, or Fillets, 
being the Flutings of the Ionic, Co¬ 
rinthian, and Compofite Columns. 
They are each in breadth a quarter 
of the Flute. Platebands are alfo a 
fquare Mould fet at the end of an 
Architrave of the Doric Order. 
Plateband, Perault fays, is a fquare 
Moulding, having left ProjeCture 
than Height. 

Platform , this word, in Archi¬ 
tecture, is fometimes ufed to fignify 
the Ichnography, or Draught of the 
Ground-Plot of a Houfe, but more 
commonly for a broad, fmooth, and 
open Walk upon the top of any 
Building. Platform is alfo a Row 
of Beams, which fupport the Tim¬ 
ber-work of any Roof, and lie on 
the top of a Wall, where the Enta¬ 
blature ought to be raifed. 
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Platfond , a French word, for the 
Cieling, or Roof of a Chamber, or 
other Room, &c. the fame as Soffit. 

Plajliquc , or Plajlic Art, is a 
Branch of Architecture, that is not 
only comprehended, under Sculp¬ 
ture •, but is indeed very Sculpture 
itfelf j but with this Difference; 
that the Plaifterer, by his plaftic 
Art, makes Figures by Addition, 
but the Carver by SubftraCtion. 

Plinth , is derived from the Greek, 
Plinthos , a fquare Brick, and is in 
Architecture, a fquare Piece, or 
Table, under the Mouldings of the 
Bafes of Columns and Pedeftals. 

Plumbery, an Art belonging to 
Architecture, it being the Art of 
working in Lead. 

Porphyry, a fine reddifti Marble, 
ftreaked with divers Colours. Pliny 
fays, this kind of Marble comes out 
of Egypt , where there are large 
Quarries of it. 

Portland-Stone, is much ufed in 
Building,and much fofter and whiter 
than Purbec. 

Portal, an ancient Term in Ar¬ 
chitecture, it was ufed to fignify a 
little fquare corner of a Room, fhift- 
ed off from the reft of the Room by 
the Wainfcot. The word comes 
from the French Portail, a Gate, or 
Entrance, becaufe through it they 
enter into the Room. 

Portails , the Decoration of the 
Face, or Front, of a Church, called 
alfo Frontifpiece. 

Portico, a kind of a Gallery, raif¬ 
ed upon Arches, where People walk 
under Shelter, it has fometimes a 
Soffit, or Ceiling ; but is more com¬ 
monly vaulted. Alfo the Front of 
a Church, &V. where Columns are 
detached from the Building, as the 

Weft- 
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Weft-end of St Martin's t St Paul's » 
Covent-Garden , &c. 

Prifl-Pofts and Stiles among Car¬ 
penters, are fuch as come in between 
Principals. 

Profile , in Archite&ure, is a 
Draught reprefenting the breadth, 
depth, and height of a Fortification, 
or Building, but not the length ; 
which properly belongs to a Plan, 
%r Ground-Plot; fo that it is in a 
Manner, the fame with a profpedt 
of a Place, or Building, viewed 
fideways, and expreffed according 
to the Rules of Perfpedtive in fuch 
a Cafe. 

Projeft, all Mouldings, &c. are 
faid to proje< 5 t, when they jutt out, 
or are beyond the Superficies. 

Proportion , is the Juftnefs of the 
Members in each part of a Building, 
and the Relation they bear to the 
whole. 

Pudlays , pieces of Stuff, to do 
the Office of Leavers, or Hand- 
Spikes. 

Pulvinata > a Frieze, fwelling like 
a Pillow. 

Punchins , fhort pieces of Timber, 
placed under fome confiderable 
Weight to fupport it. They com¬ 
monly ftand right betwen the Polls, 
they are Ihorter and flighter than 
either principal Polls, or pridt 
Polls; thofe that ftand on each 
fide of a Door, are called Door- 
Punchins. 

Purlins , thofe pieces of Timber, 
that lie a-crofs the Rafters on the 
infi.de, to keep them from finking 
in, in the middle of their length. 

Purbec-Stone t is a hard greyilh 
Stone, almoft like Sujfex Petties. 
They are ufed for Pavements, 
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Putlogs , pieces of Timber, or fhort 
Poles, (about feven Foot long) ufed 
by Mafons and Bricklayers in build¬ 
ing of Scaffolds to work on. The 
Putlogs are thefe pieces which lie 
horizontal to the Building, one end 
lying into it. And the other end 
refting upon the Ledgers; which 
are thofe pieces that lie parallel to 
the fide of the Building. 

Pycnofiyle , this Term is ufed, 
when the Columns are ranged fo 
clofe to one another, that the Inter- 
columniation does not exceed a Dia¬ 
meter and an half. 

Pyramid , from the Greek, Pyr, 
Fire , or Flame , this being pointed 
like that. It is a folid Body, whofe 
Bale is either fquare, triangular, or 
polygonous, and which from that 
Bafe diminifties continually to its 
Vertex, or Top. 

Pyleing , the ground to Founda¬ 
tions. 

Q_ U. 

Q UARRY (of Stone,) a place 
whence Stones are dug out, 
or (of Glafs) a piece of Glafs cut 
in a Diamond form. Quarries of 
Glafs are of two kinds, viz. Iquare 
and long; and thefe again are of 
different Sizes, as 8's, io’s, 12’s, 
15’s, 18’s, and 20’s; that is, 8 
Quarries of 8’s, make a Foot of 
Glals, and fo does 10 Quarries of 
10’s, 12 of 12’s, But all Quar¬ 
ries, of what Size foever, are cut 
of one fort of Angle, for the fquare 
Quarries, and another for the long 
Quarries; the acute Angle of the 
fquare Quarries being feventy- feven 
Degrees and nineteen Minutes; and 
* the 
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the acute Angle of the long Quar¬ 
ries, fixty-feven Degrees and twenty- 
two Minutes. 

Quarters, in Architecture, all thofe 
flight upright pieces between the 
Punch ins and Pofts, which ferve to 
lathe upon, are called Quarters. 

Quarter-Round, by this Name the 
Workmen call any Moulding, whole 
Contour is a Circle, or approaching 
to a Circle *, ufing this Term,when¬ 
ever the Architects ufe that of Egg, 
or Ovolo. 

Quirk , in Architecture, fignifies 
a piece taken out of any regular 
Ground-Plot, or Floor j as if the 
Ground-Plot were a fquare, or an 
oblong, and a piece be taken out of 
one Corner of it, for a Court, or 
Yard, that piece fo taken out, is 
called a Quirk. 

Quoins , or Coins, the Corners of 
Brick, or Stone, Walls: Alfo the 
Stones in the Angles of Buildings, 
whether plain, ruftick, or other- 
wife. 

Quadrells, a fort of Artificial- 
Stones, (To called from their form, 
they being fquarej made of a chal¬ 
ky, whicifh, and pliable Earth, and 
dried in the Shade. 

R A. 

R AFTERS are thofe pieces of 
Timber, that (Handing by 
pairs, on the Railing.) meet in an 
Angle, at the top, and compofe the 
Roof of a Building. 

Rmfer , a board edge ways, under 
the forefide of a Step. 

Raifmg-Pieces, are pieces that lie 
under the Beams upon Brick, or 
Timber, by the fide of the Houfe. 
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Range-, the fide of any Work 
that runs ftrait, without breaking in 
Angles, is faid to range, or run 
Range: Thus the Rails of one ftrait 
fide of Wainfcotting, is faid to run 
Range. 

Repo/itory, a Store-houfe, or Place 
to keep Things in •, more peculiarly 
by Architects *cis ufed to fignify 
fuch Places as are built for the lay¬ 
ing up of Rarities, either in Paint¬ 
ing or other Arts. 

Return, the fide that falls away 
from the fore-fide of any ftrait 
Work, is called the Return. 

Ridge, the meeting of the Rafters 
on the top of the Houfe, is called 
the Ridge. 

Roof, the covering of a Houfe ; 
but the Word is ufed in Carpentry, 
for the Timber-work of the Cover- 
ing. 

Rofe, is an Ornament, cut in the 
Spaces, which are between the Mo- 
d ill ions, under the Plat-Fonds of 
Cornices, and in the middle of each 
Face of the Abacus, in the Corin¬ 
thian and Compojite Capitals. 

Ruftick, a manner of Building, 
quite rude, rather in Imitation of 
Nature, than according to the Rules 
of Art. 

S A. 

S AGITTA , in Italian, Sagitta, (an 
Arrowy fignifies what we call the 
Key-piece of an Arch. 

Salon, is a kind of Hall, in the 
middle of a Houfe, or at the head 
of a Gallery, or a large Apartment, 
which ought to have a Symmetry 
on all its fides; and as its height 
ufually takes in two Stories with 

two 
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two Rows of Windows, the bottom 
of its Flat-Fond ought to be arched ; 
as is praCtifed in fome of the Palaces 
in Italy. 

Soffit a, or rather Soffit a, or Soffit, 
an Italian word (from Subfixum, in 
Latin) a fort of Cieling. In ordi¬ 
nary Buildings, it is taken for the 
boards over the tops of Windows, 
oppofite to the Window-Boards at 
the bottom. In great Edifices it 
fignifies the Cieling, or Wainfcot of 
any Apartment formed by crofs 
Beams, or flying Cornices, and 
having the fquare Fannels of its 
Compartments enriched with Sculp¬ 
ture, Painting, and Gilding, as we 
may obferve in the Bafiliques and 
Palaces of Italy. 

Sand, is a fine, hard, gravelly 
Earth, of great Ufe in Building, 
and other Works. 

There are three Sorts of Sand di- 
ftinguilhed by the Places whence 
they are drawn, viz. Pit-Sand, 
River-Sand, and Sea-Sand, and is 
a principal Ingredient in making 
Mortar. 

Sawing , the Application of the 
Saw in dividing of Timber, in¬ 
to Boards. 

Scantling , the Size that any Tim¬ 
ber is defigned to be cut to. 

Sctnograpby , from the Greek Skene, 
a Tent,or Tabernacle and Grapbo , 
to draw, or deferibe; is a Model, 
or Defcription of the Front and 
Sides of a Houfe, or the Art of 
rightly contriving Draughts in Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Scima-Reverfa, an O. G. with the 
Hollow downwards. Vide O. G. 

Scotia, a Member of Architecture ; 
’tis hollow like a Semicircle. It is 
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particularly placed in the Bafes of 
Columns, between the Torus, and 
the Aftragal, and fometimes *tis put 
under the Drip, in the Cornice of 
the Doric Order. Scotia , from the 
Greek Skotos, Darknefs, fignifies, 
fays M. Perrault, a hollow obfeure 
Moulding, between the Torus of 
the Bafe of a Column. 

Scribe, a Term ufed by Carpen¬ 
ters and Joiners, when they are 
to fit one fide of a piece of Stuff, 
againft the fide of fome other piece 
of Stuff, and the fide of the piece 
they are to fit it to, is not regu¬ 
lar. 

Sculpture , the Art of carving in 
Wood or Stone, &c. 

Sewers , in Architecture, are Con¬ 
duits, or Conveyances, for the Soil- 
age and Filth of a Houfe. 

Sells, in Architecture, are of two 
kinds, viz. Ground-Sells, which are 
the loweft pieces of Timber, in a 
Timber building, on which the 
whole SuperftruCture is ereCted. 
And Window-Sells, commonly cal¬ 
led Window-Soils, which are the 
bottom pieces in a Window-Frame. 

Shaky, or Shaken, fuch Stuff as 
is cracked, either with the heat of 
the Sun, or the Drought of the 
Wind, is called Shaky, or Shaken 
Stuff. 

Shingles, are fmall pieces of Wood, 
or quartered oaken Boards, fawed 
to a certain fcantling; but they are 
more ufually cleft to about an Inch 
thick at one end, and made like 
Wedges, about four or five Inches 
broad, and eight or nine, and in 
fome places twelve Inches long. 
They are ufed to cover. Houfes; 
but more commonly Churches and 

Steeples 
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Steeples with, inftead of Tiles, or 
Slates. 

Shingling, the laying on of Shin¬ 
gles. 

Shoulder , among Carpenters is the 
Sides or Butments of aTennon. 

Skirting-Boards, the narrow Boards 
fitted round the under-fide of Wain- 
l'cot againft the Floor. 

Slabs , the out-fide fappy Planks, 
or Boards fawn off from the fides of 
Timber; alfo the foot-pace to a 
Chimney-piece is called a Slabb. 

Slating , is the covering of Houfes 
with Slate. 

Sleeper , in a Roof, is the oblique 
Rafter that lies in a Gutter. 

Sluces, Vents, or Drains for Wa¬ 
ter. 

So live, a French word, fignifies a 
Joift, Rafter, or piece of Wood, 
either flit or fa wed, wherewith the 
Builders lay their Ceilings. 

Spira, is properly Latin for the 
fold of a Serpent laid at reft, or the 
Coil of a Cable-rope, &c. In Archi¬ 
tecture *tis fometitnes ufed for the 
Bafe of a Column, this making a 
Figure not unlike thofe. 

Square , a certain Meafure, made 
ufe of in meafuring feveral Artificers 
Works, confifting of a hundred fu- 
perficial Feet. 

Stairs , are of various Sorts, as 
Strait-Flyers, Square-Flyers, Trian¬ 
gular-Flyers, French-Flyers, Wind¬ 
ing-Stairs, and Mixt-Stairs, for which 
fee Part III. 

Statues, are imbofled Figures, 
either in Stone, Metal, or Wood, 
reprefenting fome Perfon diftinguifh- 
ed by his Birth or Merit, &V. and 
either ferving as an Ornament of a 
Palace, or expofed in fome public 
Place, to perpetuate the Memory 
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of the Perfon it is intended to repre- 
fent. 

StileSy in Joinery, the upright 
pieces that go from the bottom to 
the top in any Wainlcot, or the 
like. 

Stillatory, the Room that a Still 
or Limbeck is let up in for diftilling 
Strong-Waters, &c. 

Stilobatum, the body of the Pe- 
deftal of any Column. 

Stone, is a hard, folid, mineral 
Body, neither fufible nor malleable, 
formed in Succeflion of Time in the 
Body of the Earth. 

Stove t a hot Houfe, for preferving 
Exotick Plants , alfo a. Kitchen Term 
for a fort of Furnace where they pre¬ 
pare RagoutSy See. 

Strait , a Term ufed by Brick¬ 
layers, it is half for more, or lefs 
than half) a Tile in breadth, and 
the whole length: They are com¬ 
monly ufed at the Gable-ends, where 
there are laid at every other Courfe, 
to cauie the Tiles to break Joint, as 
they phrafe it; that is, that the 
Joints of one (CourfeJ may not an- 
fwer exaftly to the Joints of the 
next Courfe, either above or below 
it. 

Strings, are thofe Timbers which 
fupport the Steps of Wooden-Stairs. 

Stuff, the Wood that Joiners work 
upon, they call, in general. Stuff. 

Stylobates, the fame as Pedeftals, 
a Greek Word, from Stylos , a Pil¬ 
lar, and Bafts, the Bafe or Foot 
thereof. 

Summer-Tree , a Beam, full of 
Mortifes for the Ends of Joifts to 
lie in. 

Symmetry , is the Comparifon that 
runs between the parts of a Building 
and the whole. 


Syjlolc , 
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Syjlole, is that manner of placing 
Columns, where the fpace between 
the two firft confifts of two Diame¬ 
ters, or four Modules. 

T A. 

T . A BERN, a Cellar. 

Talon , the fame as Heel; a 
Moulding in Architedture. 

Taper , all forts ot Stuff, or Work, 
that is fmaller at one end than the 
other, and diminilhes gradually, 
from the biggelt end is faid to be 
taper. 

Tarrau, or Tarras, an open Walk, 
or Gallery, alfo a flat Roof on a 
Houfe; alfo a kind of a coarfe 
Plaifter, durable in the Weather. 

Tajfels , pieces of Timber that 
lie under the Ends of the Mantle- 
Tree. 

Tennon , a fquare end of a piece 
of Timber fitted into a Mortefs. 

Tetraordon , a kind of Brick fo 
called. 

Thatching , is the covering of the 
Roof of a Houfe or Barn, with 
Straw or Reed. 

Theatre , is a public Edifice or 
Place, whereon Plays or Shews are 
exhibited to the People 5 as in Drury 
Lane, Covent-Gar den, or Lincoln* s- 
InnFields Theatres. 

Tbermes , or Tirmes , a French word, 
from Terminus , the Roman God of 
Boundaries, or Land-Marks, which 
they ufed to reprefent in a human 
Figure with half a Body, as if it 
proceeded out of a Sheath, or Cafe. 
Thofe they fixed in the Earth as 
Land-Marks. In Architedture they 
ferve as a kind of Symbolical Co¬ 
lumn. 
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Thorough-Lighted , Rooms are faid 
to be thorough-lighted when they 
have W tridows, at both ends. 

Tiles , in Building, are a fort of 
thin artificial Stones, ufed in the 
Roofs of Houfes, c 3 c but more pro¬ 
perly they are a kind of fat clayey 
Earth, moulded together, and dried 
and burnt in a Kiln. 

There are various kinds of Tiles, 
known by feveral Names, as. Plain, 
Tliack, Ridge, Roof, Creafe,Gut¬ 
ter, Pan, Crooked, Flemifh, Cor¬ 
ner, Hip, Dormar, Scallop, Aftra- 
gal, Traverfe, Paving, and Dutch 
Tiles. 

Timber , includes all kinds of 
Woods, felled and feafoned, or 
thofe kinds of Trees, which, when 
fo prepared, are made Ufe of in 
Building by the Carpenter , Joiner , 
Turner , &c. and which chiefly are 
Oaky Elm, Beech, AJh, Firr, which 
is alfo called Deal , there is alfo IVtal- 
nut-Tree, Cbefnut-Tree, Poplar, Af- 
pen, Alder , Lime-Tree, &c. but thefe 
are not accounted Timber. 

Torus, a large round Moulding, 
in the Bafes of Columns; the Word 
comes from the Latin Torus, a Bed ; 
the Figure of this Moulding being 
not unlike that of the fide of a Quill. 

Tranfom, the piece that is framed 
a-crofs a double-light Window. 

Traverfe, a Term in Joinery, fig- 
nifying to plain a Board, (or the 
like) a-crofs the Grain. 

Triglyph, a Term of Architedture, 
the Word is oiiginally Greek, and 
fignifies a hollow Graveling, like 
Furrows, or Gutters. In Architec¬ 
ture, Triglyphs, are thofe kind of 
Stops, in the Doric Freeze, between 

,lK - M X ' t0pS ' tUm. 
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Trim, when Workmen fit a piece 
into other Work, they fay they 
Trim in a-piece. 

Trimmeri , in Architecture, thofe 
pieces of Timber framed to the 
Joifts, againft the ways for Chim- 
nies and Well-holes for Stairs. 

Trunk , from the Latin Truncus, 
fignifies the Fuff, or Shaft, of a 
Column, and the Die of a Pedeftal, 
and is alfo ufed for bringing down 
Water from the Houle top. 

Tujk, a Bevel Shoulder, made to 
ftrengthen the Tennon of the Joift, 
which is let into the Girder. 

V A. 

\ J"ALLE7S, the Gutters over 
the Sleepers, in the Roof of 
a Building. 

Vault, is a piece of Mafonry, 
arched without fide, and fupported 
in the Air, by the artful placing of 
the Stones, which form it, its prin¬ 
cipal Ufe being for a Cover or 
Shelter fc-v/HouJes in modern Build¬ 
ings are without them. 

Veftible, among the Ancients, was 
a large open fpace before the Door, 
or at the Entry of a Houfe, which 
they call Atrium Populatum & Vejli- 
bulum , being dedicated, as Martinus 
tells us, to the Goddefs Vefia ; whence 
he will have the Word derived, i. e. 
Vi‘flee Stabulum it being ufual for 
People to flop jiere, before they 
went within Doors. 

Under- Pinning, by this Term is 
meant the bringing it up with Scone 
or Brick under the Ground-Sells of 
a Building. 

Volute, from Volvo, to fold, is 
one of the principal Ornaments of 
the Ionic and Compofite Capitals, re- 
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preferring a kind of Bark, wreathed, 
or twifted into a fpiral Scroll. 

Urn, comes from the 1 atin, Urna, 
a Veflel to draw Water in, and fig- 
nifies a low wide Y afe, ferving as a 
crowning over Bulluftrades, and as 
an Attribute to Rivers, River Gods, 
&c. in the Giotto’s and Fountains 
in Gardens. 

Voujfoirs, the Stones that form the 
Arch i a French Word. 

W A. 

W AINSCOT, the pannelled 
Work round about the Walls 
of a Room. 

Wainjcotting, the making and fet- 
ting up of Wainfcot. 

Wallmg, the making of Walls, of 
what kind foever, is called Walling. 
Wajh-Houfe, a Room to wafh in. 
lViiter-Table, in Stone, or Brick- 
Walls, is a fort of Ledge, left out 
of the Wall, tome eighteen or twenty 
Inches, more or lefs, above the 
Ground ; at which place theThick- 
nels of the Wall is abated, or taken 
in, on each Side, the Thicknefs of 
a Brick ; in Brick Walls, namely, 
two Inches and a Quarter ; thereby 
leaving that Ledge, or Jutty, that 
is called a Water-Table. 

Weather- Boar ding, a Term in Car¬ 
pentry, fignifying rhe nailing up of 
Boards againft Quarters. 

Weather-Tiling, is the Tiling the 
upright fides of Houfes. 

WelLHole, the Space left in a 
Floor, for the Stairs to come up 
through. 

Witbi , thele are ufed by Thatchers 
to bind their Thatching-Rod to the 
Rafters. 
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X T'S TOS, among the ancient 
Greeks, was a Portico of un¬ 
common length, either covered, or 
open, wherein the Athleta ufed to 
exercifethemfclves in running Races, 
and Wreftling. The Word is de¬ 
rived from X'jtbin , to polijh. 

Z O. 

Z OCCOLO , the fame as Plinth, 
it is an Italian Word, and fig- 
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nifies a fort of Wooden Shoes, or 
Sandals, from the Latin Soccus, the 
Bulkins wore by the ancient A&ors. 
In Archite&ure, it is a fquare Body, 
lefs in height than breadth, and 
placed under the Mouldings of the 
Bales of Pedeftals, &c. *Tis called 
in Englilh, Socle , or Zocle. 

Zophoros , the fame as Freeze, a 
large flat Member, which feparates 
the Architrave from the Cornice. 
It is derived from the Greek Zoopho- 
ros , (i. e.) Animal-bearing ; it being 
ufual for Animals to be reprefented 
upon it. 
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Said by Aaron Ward at the King’s Arms in Little-Britain, the twofiJU-wing vis, 

I. 1" INEAR PERSPECTIVE j or, a new Method of reprefcnting all manner of ObjcAi 
l / as they appear to the Eye in all Situations, a Work neceflary for Painters, Arc hi* 
tc£U, ts^r. to judge of, and regulate Defigns by. 

II. New Principles of Linear Peri'peaive ; or, the Art of defigning on a Plane, the Re- 
prefentations of all Sorts of Objefts in a more General and Simple Method, than has been 
done before. Both by Brook Taylor L. L. D. and R. S. S. Where may be alfo had other 
Books formerly printed for Robert Knaplock. 

Juft fubUjbtd, printed for J. Clarke, at the Golden-Ball, Duck-Lane, near Weft-Smi>hfield. 

(Beautifully printed in a neat Pocket Volume) Pr ice Bound 3 s. 

F ARRIERY IMPROVED: Or, a compleat Treatise upon the Art of FARRIERY 
Wherein is fully explained the Nature, Strufture, and Mechanifm of that noble and 
ufeful Creature a HORSE. The Difeafes ar,d Accidents he is liable to, and Methods of 
Cure : Sec down in as dear and intelligible a Manner as the Subject will admit of. The Ufe 
and Abuie of the Science is difeovered ; whereby any Gentleman may be able 10 judge for 
himfelf, whether or no he is impofed upon by ignorant Grooms, and other Pretenders to 
this Arc. Together with many neceflary and ufeful Obfervations and Remarks concerning 
the Choice and Management of HORSE- Likewife an Account of Drugs aud mix’iT 
Medicines ufed in FARRIERY ; with lome Remarks upon their Genuinenefs* Adultera¬ 
tion, and their feveral Prices, fet down alphabetically at the End of the Work. 

By H ENR V BRACKEN , M. D. Author of the Notes on Bu a don. 

Juft jublifbcd, printed for T. Osborne in GravVInn. 

T HE BRITISH LIBRARIAN. Volume the flrft. Wherein is revived the Subltance 
of above fifty fcarce, ufeful, and valuable Books, and MSS. and for the better com¬ 
manding ^their Contents, a copious Index is fubjoined, diilind Tables affixed, with a large 
Introduction, Ihewing the Uiefulfiefs of this Work. 


Lately Publijhed, printed for J. Ofwald at the Rofe and Crown in the Poultry near Stocks* 

Market. Price Bound 3 s. 

A Treatife of FRACTIONS, in Two Pans. I. Containing the whole Do&rine of 
Practical Common Fractions, with their Ufe and Application, handled at great 
length. II. Containing the Dottrine of Decimal Fractions ; together with mod com¬ 
pendious and eafy Rules for managing Infinites, Circulates, and Approximates. 
The whole delivered in fo eafy a Method, that a Perfon who can but read and write, and has 
any tolerable Capacity, may attain to the whole Doftrine of Practical Fractions, and 
perform any Operation wherein Fra&ions are concerned, without the help of other Books, 
or the Affiftance of a Teacher : And fo complete, that (for the Practical Part) one needs 
fcarce learn any more. Colle&ed from the belt Authors, with feveral ufeful and neceflary 
Improvements. By Alexander Wright , A. M. Writing-Mailer at Aberdeen. 


Juft Publijhed , printed for E. Wickiteed at the Black Swan in Newgate-flreet, Price Bound 2 j. 
Fit for the Pocket, The Second Edition much improved, of 

P RACTICAL MEASURING sr.ade eafy to the meaneft Capacity; by a new Set of Tables, 
which upon a bare lnfpedion , fhew what is the fohd or fuperftdal Content (and confequent - 
ly the Value) of any Piece or Quantity of Tiinber, Stone, Board, Glafs, Ufe. ufed in Build¬ 
ing, feY. Alfo the foBd Contents and confidently the Value of ail Kinds of fquared or round 
Timber, whether it b tftanding or felled: Contrived to anfwer all the Occafions of Gentle¬ 
men and Workmen, far beyond any thing yet Extant; the Contents being given in Feet , Inches, 
and Twelfth Parts of an Inch. With a Preface, (hewing the Convenience and Excellence of 
this New Method, and demonftrating, that whoever ventures to rely on thofe obfolete Tables and 
d^iredlions, publifhed by lfaac Keay , is liable to be deceived (in common Cafes) 10/. in the 
Pound. The whole being of the greateft Ufe ( becaufi they may fufely be depended on) to Car¬ 
penters, Joiners, Sawyers, Mafons and Glafters, and to all other Perfons who have any concern 
in buying, felling , or valuing Timber, or other Materials ufed in Building. Calculated and Re 
examined fro m the Prefs, By E. HOPPUS, Surveyor to the Corporation of the London Aflu 
ranee. To which is now added, A very ufeful Appendix concerning the Value of Nails, Locks, 
Hinges, Sic. —- Be careful to obferve, That not one of this ImpreJJton of Practical Aleafuring is 
v:ar ranted by me to be cor reft, or is to be depended upon, unjefs / have fubfiribed my Name to 
this Declaration upon the back of the Title Page, Ed. Hoppus. 
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